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MEMORABLE Saeed MELODIES 


Alla Marcia (From “Karelia Suite’ Op. 11)—Sibelius-Goldman 
..Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 
An American Rhapsody—Cherven-Revelli 
ull Band 350 Band 5.50 
Andal Yoder 
Full 3.50 Band 5.50 
Ante El Escorial (arr. for piano solo with band 
(D) a t)—Lecuona -Beeler 
Bes: Full Band 2.50 ......9ym. Band 3.50 
Bamboula—Morrissey 
Full Band 5.00 Band 7.50 
Berceuse and Finale (Firebird)—Stravinsky-Goldman 
...Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 
Bolero Ritmico—Longas-Yoder 
Full Band 3.50 _...Sym. Band 5.50 
Caribbean Fantasy—Morrissey 
Full Band 3.50 ___....... Sym. Band 5.50 
Comparsa. La—Lecuona-Yoder 
Band 3.50 Band 5.50 
Condor Pasa, El (Inca Dance)—Robles- Yoder 
Band 3. _...$ym. Band 5.50 
Cordoba th Y 
Band 5. 00 Band 7.50 
Curtain-Raiser and Country Dance—R. F. Goldman 
Full Band 3.50 ym. Band 5.50 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS SERIES 


Dance Russe (Petrouchka)—Stravinsky-Goldman 
....Full Band 3.50 Band 5.50 
Four Episodes for Band—Morrissey 
..Full Band 5.00 ...sym. Band 7.50 
Git i L Yoder 
ull Band 3.50 Band 5.50 
Lift Ev'ry Voice and Sing—J. R. Johnson-Cray 
(Negro National Anthem) 
Full Band 1.00 mae Sym. Band 1.50 


g oder 
...Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 
Malaguena (arr. for band (C-D) accompaniment) 


Band 3.50 Band 5.5! 
Military March—Tchaikovsky-Greissle 
_...Full Band 3.50 ..Sym. Band 5.50 
Petite Suite—Tchaikovsky-Cray 
...Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 
Theme (Piano Concerto in A Minor)—Grieg-Yoder 
Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 
Theme (Piano Concerto in Bh Minor)—Tchaikovsky-Yoder 
Full Band 1.00 .. Sym. Band 1.50 


Triumpha! March (Peter and the Wolf)—Prokofieff-Gold 


Full Band 3.50 


Sym. Band 5.50 


*“GOLDMINE” SERIES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR MUSIC 


Afterglow (Fox-Trot)—Ram—Arr, by P. Yoder ... 

Amapola (Fox-Trot)—J. Lacalle 

America Thou Blessed Land (March)—G. ~O'Ha 
.Full Band $1.00... 

American Guard (March)—A. Bergh. 

American Legion (March)—A. Pryor................... 1.00 


1.00 
ym. Band 1.50 
1.00 


Amina (Egyptian Serenade)—P. 
Amina—P. Lincke—Arr. by P. Yoder 

Bone S200... Band 3.00 

Anniversary ‘March—E. F. Goldman... 

d Force March—Beryl Rubinstein 

Full Band Sym. Band 1.50 

Batons © e (March)—H. H : 1.00 

Berlin Echoes (March)—P. Lincke..... 1.00 


Blues My Naughtie Sweetie Gives To Me (March)—C. ‘Morgan 1.00 
Breeze and L The (Andalucia) (Bolero siactiooneill 


E. 1.00 
Bugle Call Rag (March)—C. Morgan. fen 1.00 
Bunch of Roses (Spanish March)—G,. 1.00 
By Heck (Novelty)—S. R. Henry....... 1.00 
Changing of the Guard (March)—Jetgam 1.00 
Chiapanecas (Mexican Dance)—M. De Campo. 1.00 
Chimes of Spring (Waltz)—P. Lincke 1.50 
Colorado (Waltz)—H. Dellon Se 1.00 
Cumparsita, La (Tango)—M. Rodriguez .. 1.00 
Down South (American Sketch)—W. Myddleton 

.Full Band $2.50... .. Sym. Band 4.00 
Druid’s ‘Prayer (Waltz)—G. Davidson. 
1863 Medley (Patriotic)—E. Calvin 2.00 


El Rancho Grande (My Ranch) (Mexican Song)— 


Espanita (Spanish Waltz)—G, Rosey.. 
Folies Bergere (March and Two-Step)—P. Lincke. eee 
Frasquita Serenade (My Little Nest of Heavenly Blue) 
. Lehar.... Full Band $1.50... _Sym. Band 2.50 
Genera! Marshall March—Howard C. Bronson 
.Full Band $1.00... .. Sym. Band 1.50 
Glow-Worm | (Idyl)—P. Lincke...... 1.50 
Glow-Worm—P. Lincke—Arr. by Fogelberg» 
Full Band 3200... ._Sym. Band 
Guapa, La “(Spanish March)—J. Bui 
Handicap (March)—G. Rosey... 
Himno Nacional (Mexican National Hymn)—Jaime Nuno....... 
Honeymoon (March)—G. Rosey. 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight (March)—T. Metz nee. 
I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now (Waltz)—J. Howard 
Ida, Sweet As Apple Cider (Novelty)—E. Leonard ................ 
In the Good Old Summer Time (Waltz)—G. Evans... 
It’s Delightful To Be Married (Petite Tonkinoise) 
(Polka-March)—Christine 
Jolly Peter—Bummel Petrus (Intermezzo)—M. Kersten. 
Just for Tonight (Concert Waltz)—O. Geiger... 
Lilli Marlene (March)—Arr. by L. Fogelberg. 
Love’s Own Sweet Song (Sari) (March Arr.)— 
E. 
Full Band $1.00... 
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March of the Siamese (Oriental March)—P. Lincke........ 
Marching -to Victory (March)—Ogden-Fogelberg 1.00 
Marines’ Hymn (March)—L, Z. Phillips 1.00 
Marta (Fox-Trot)—M. Simons 1.00 
Meadowlands (Pawliuschko)—Knipper-Henneman 
..Sym. Band 1.50 
Men of Iron (Marching Song of the U. S. Armored Command) 
—By L. Sherwood, Arr. by T. Sgt. Wm. H. Beebe... 1.00 
Mexican Hat Dance—Partichela-Fog 1.00 
My Gal Sal (Waltz)—P. Dr 1.00 
Nightingale (Rumba)—X. Cugat 1.00 
Nights of Gladness (Concert Waltz)—C. Ancliffe........ 2.00 
Nuvida (Oriental Intermezzo)—E. Claypoole 1.00 


Old Flag Never Touched The G d (March)—J. R. Johnson... 1.00 
On The Bosporus (Int )—P. Lincke as 
Oriental Echoes (March)—G,. Rosey... 1.00 


Our New York (March)—S. 1.00 

Over Land and Over Sea —- viennaininale P. de Seversky 

Paper Doll (Fox-Trot)—Black-H 

Parade of Jack and Jill (March)—M. Lake 80 


‘Parade March No. 1—Edwin F. Goldman— 
Arr. by E. W. G. Full Band 1.00 
Parade March No. 2 F. Goldman— 
Ar. by E. W. Full Band 1.00 
Parade of the Sodiers Jessel 


Full Band $1.50 ym. Band 2.50 

Parade o he Wooden Soldiers (March)—L, Jessel 1.00 

Peanut Vendor (Rumba)—M. Simons 1.00 

Play Fiddle Play (Waltz)—E. Deutsch 1.00 
Poinciana (Bolerc)—Simon-Henneman 

Band $1.00... Sym. Band 1.50 


Rumbaland. ‘Medley—Ar.. by R. Cray 
Full Band $3.50. ym. Band 5.50 
Sari Selection—E. Kalman 
Full Band $3.50... Sym. Band 5.50 
Say ‘Si ‘Si. (Rumba Fox-Trot)—L 
Shades of Night (Intermezzo)—M. Franklin 
Ship Ahoy (Fox-Trot)—B. Scott. 
Siamese Patrol (Characteristic 
Full Band $2.00... .Sym. Band 3.00 
Softly “Unawares ‘(Gavotte)—P. Lincke .. 
Song of the Islands (Hawaiian Waltz)—C. 


sss 
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Spring Beautiful Spring (Waltz)—P. Lincke 2.50 
Spring Maid March—H. Reinhardt... 1.60 
Spring Maid Selection—H. Rei at 3.50 
Sunday Morning Quarterback (March)— 

Hillebrand-H 1.00 
‘Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-Der-E (March)—Sayers-Henneman 1.00 
There'll Be Some Changes Made (Fox- 

Overstreet-Henneman .. 
Three Trees (Novelty)—T. McNaughton . 1.50 
Tom Thumb’s Drum (Novelty)—L. Sarony. SRE 
Toymaker’s Dream (Characteristic)—E. Golden. 1.00 
Unrequited Love (Waltz)—P. Lincke 1.25 
What a Diff'rence a Day Made (Fox-Trot)—Grever-Fogelberg 1.00 
Yours (Quiereme Mucho) (Fox-Trot)—Roig-Henneman.............. 1.00 


Pee March (Love of the Three Oranges)—Prokotieff-Cray 
_...Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 
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A FULL LINE 
OF TWO-MANUAL 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


NEW MODEL 2E, above: Two 
full 61-note manual keyboards 
and a pedal board with 18 
notes from C to F .Stop con- 
trols and couplers similar to 
those shown on 2D, right. Has 
in-built speakers and ampli- 
fying equipment although 
auxilliary speaker units are 
available for large installa- 
tions. Single expression pedal. 


MODEL 2C, above: Full range 
two-manual keyboard with 
32-note A.G.O. pedal board. 
Single expression pedal, ex- 
ternal speaker unit. 


MODEL 2A, above: The stand- 
ard of comparison; the origi- 
nal two-manual Connsonata. 
Full range, A. G. O. pedal 
—_ two expression pedals. 


The Connsona'ta is a development of the Sound 
and Electronic Research Laboratories of C.G. Conn 
Ltd., world’s largest manufacturer of band and 
orchestra instrgyments and specialists in ical 
tone for three-cquarters of a century. 


NOVEMBER } 1950 


@ See the difference . .. Hear the difference. . . before you buy any organ 
at any price! CONNSONATA alone offers complete versatility in playing range 
. . . from traditional church organ through dramatic theatre and sprightly 
entertainment music. CONNSONATA alone offers such gorgeous tone, ranging 
from pure flute to richest string voices. CONNSONATA alone offers four two- 


manual models, all purely electronic, priced from $1695 upwards. 


Investigate it NOW... ask your dealer for private demonstration at no obli- 
gation. You’ll choose CONNSONATA when you see, hear and play it. Write 
for latest literature, and dealer name today. CONNSONATA, Division of 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. 1138 


NEW MODEL 2D, above: More versatile 
...more beautiful...more organ! Two 
full 61-note manual keyboards and 25- 
note pedal board. Full tonal range from 
32 cycles to top of audible limits. Ex- 
ternal speaker unit, standard organ-type 
stop controls and couplers. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE 


of 


CLASSROOM MUSIC PROGRAM 


An unusually rich program 
of creative activities. 
Includes singing, playing, 
listening and rhythmic 
creative activities, for 
Grades 1-6, 
with simple, unaffected 
~ Recordings children will love. 


Made delightful and 
rewarding for the 

classroom teacher by 
Accompaniments ana 
Interpretation, a 
new type of guide, 
written especially 
for teachers without 
professional music 
training. 
A book for each 
grade, 1-6. 


Chnotrumental 


Horizons 


An eleven-book series 
of ensemble materials 
and orchestral accom- 
paniments which make 
it easy and enjoyable 
for soloists and in- 
strumental groups to 
join the singers in 
classroom or 
assembly 


programs. 


Scored by 
C. Paul Herfurth, 
the music is drawn from 
New Music Horizons, but 
it provides excellent 
material for independent instrumental 
activities. 

Books for piano, flute, violin, 
clarinet, mellophone, drums and bells, 
Eb saxophone, trombone, cello, cornet, 
and rhythm instruments. 


SILVER SURDETT 


ompany 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Approval 


Some of us in the older generation must sit quiet 
when arguments start up about singers of the past. But 
Patrice Munsel pulls out all the stops for us. We who 
heard Melba, Caruso, Plancon, Harrold, and McCor- 
mack in 1910! We who saw Iron Man McGinty pitch 


- and win a double-header in one afternoon. We who 


saw Rube Waddell call in the outfield and strike out 
the next three men in nine pitched balls. Patrice has 
done a valuable article, telling the low-down truth 
about the subject of old-timers. I don’t agree with her 
“causes,” but we may agree to disagree on that. 

And did Walter Buchanan say some things that we 
have been waiting for years to hear! He got down to 
basic truths. 

GEOFFREY O’ HARA, 


Pawling, N. Y. 


It Works 


I was particularly interested in Frank Friedrich’s 
article “How Staff and Keyboard Grew.” We use this 
particular approach to teaching music in our junior 
high schools and it is absolutely ideal from the point 
of view of the boy whose voice is about to change. He 
can learn his staff so easily when his middle note is C 
and some of his companions sing upward from that 
and some downward. 

MARGUERITE V. Hoop, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Different Viewpoint 


Since I am a teacher with four years of college train- 
ing I feel that any publication to which I subscribe 
should be of college level or better. My impression of 
your magazine is that it is fine for the beginner but 
not of value to me. 

NAME WITHHELD 


Any Volunteers? 


I like the broad policy and honest-to-goodness prac- 
ticality af Music Journal. How about articles on tech- 
nique of choral conducting? I’d appreciate a series of 
articles on the comparison of outstanding choral 
directors. 

SISTER MARIE DANIEL, 


St. Albans, N. Y. 


How Many Agree? 


My sincere appreciation for what you are doing. 
Please do continue to publish papers from Music 
Teachers National Association and other conventions. 


D. S. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Millbrae, Calif. 


NOVEMBER, 1950 


A G European music teacher recently spent 
several weeks looking over American music edu- 
cation. He heard everything from kindergarten rhythm 
bands to conservatory string quartets. At the end of 
his tour he asked one very searching question: “But 
what happens to all of those young musicians when 
they leave school? I don’t see much evidence of their 
participation in music in adult life.” His is a question 
to which organized music education has given a piti- 
fully small amount of attention and concern. Just 
what does happen to the music activities of all of these 
young people who participate so enthusiastically and 
well in school and college music groups? There must 
be some reason why so many of them abandon partici- 
pation in music as soon as they leave school. 


E believe the reason is this: their training was 

toward participation in performing groups with 
little attention or training directed toward their indi- 
vidual enjoyment. Take away the other members of the 
big chorus, band, or orchestra and the individual stands 
there lost, not knowing how to make music serve his 
own personal needs and pleasure. Everyone has been 
guiding him toward “team work” and “democracy” in 
group performance but no one has been encouraging 
him to consider music-making a distinctly personal 
and intimate process. No gang around, no music. 


The picture of thousands of community music 
organizations is a happy one to dream about—but it 
is not a reality. And let’s be honest about many of 
those that do exist—they are held together by the 
superhuman, night-and-day plugging of some one or 
several enthusiasts. Let the constant promotion stop 
and most of them will fold overnight. 


The young people who were so active in school 
music groups are now hard at work in new business 
or professional careers, with homes and families. Yes, 
it would be nice to warm up the old horn and sit in 
on a rehearsal this evening but there’s no baby sitter © 
available, the family bills need attention, and the 
storm windows must be put up. Community group 
activity is easier thought of than done. 

Isn’t music education missing what might be its 
greatest contribution by placing such great emphasis 
upon group participation and so littie on the personal, 
individual concept and training which would enable 
the musical amateur to have his own music “on tap” 
at all times rather than only when he can join up 
with a group? 


3 ae cover picture is by Dr. I. W. Schmidt, an 
enthusiastic camera amateur who is a retired 
dentist. This picture is titled “None But the Lonely 
Heart” and was taken in the Peabody Home, New 
York City. Incidentally, it so impressed one of the 
Home’s donors that he made a substantial increase in 
his yearly contribution. 
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The Old Cobbler Tells A Story 
The Headless Horseman 


Dear Hearts and Gentle People (ALr1.)..ccccccmcssssnsenenee 
Dear Hearts and Gentle People (Arr.).. 
Dear Hearts and Gentle People (AYrt.)..ccccccocmssssmensneenee 


Mary eager 


The Joyous Bells of Christmas (Round) 


Wham Goldsworthy 


Chant of the Brahmans (From Lakme-Delibes.).................. 


John 


A BC Sharp 


Your Magic Note. 
Early American Lullaby 


Cat oLapo 


Here Is Thy Footstool (Gitanjali) 
Hodie Christus Natus Est 


Music When Soft Voices Die. 


Gladys Pitcher 


Green Grow the Lilacs 


The Trail To Mexico 


Riders In The Sky (Arr.) 


Riders In The Sky (Arr.) 
Kentucky Babe (Arr. with Descant) 


Kentucky Babe (Arr. with Descant) 


Kentucky Babe (Arr. with Descant). 


Kaymond Rhea 


Cindy (with Optional Girls’ Trio) 


O Mary, Don't You Weep 


Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater 
Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater. 


Gulf Clouds 


Love Somebody 


7339 
6593 
7338 


. 6592 


5576 


1002 


5565 


7310 
7335 
5563 


5569 
1003 
5570 


7331 
6584 
6590 
5574 
7337-P 
6591-P 


5575-P 


6595 
6594 
6597 
5573 
5572 
5579 
5580 


The Keys of Heaven 


Over the River and Through the Wo0d8...0ccccccsmmen = 


George Strickling 


Love (Schubert) 
The Organ Grinder (Schubert) 


5581 


5578 
5577 


LEADING COMPOSERS 
Stanley Applebaum 


SSA 
TTBB 
SSA 
TTBB 
SATB 


SATB 


SATB 


SSA 
SSA 
SATB 


SATB 
SATB 
SATB 


SSA 
TTBB 
TTBB 
SATB 

SSA 
TIBB 
SATB 


TTBB 
TTBB 
TTBB 
SATB 
SATB 
SATB 
SATB 
SATB 


SATB 
SATB 


Reference Copies and Thematics on Request 


IN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, 


W. 52nd STRE 


& eae 


NEW SECULAR CHORUSES 


-20 


16 
18 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


UT in Maryville, Ohio, a piano 
fell off a truck the other day 
and landed bolt upright in a ditch. 
The truck drove on, leaving its cargo 
behind. A little later a gravel truck 
screeched to a stop beside the 
ditched piano. The driver climbed 
out, seated himself on the bank, and 
proceeded to play the piano for his 
own amusement while the motor 
rumbled an accompaniment. After 
the concert, the driver climbed back 
into his truck and drove on off about 
his business. 


HE Telephone and The Medi- 

um, those twin-billed operas 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti, have been 
popping up all over the musical 
map. Already firmly established in 
New York City, they cropped up this 
past summer in Oslo, Norway, and 
were California-premiered early in 
October at Los Angeles. Of course 
The Consul, introduced in New 
York last season, is still playing on 
Broadway, a kind of miracle in it- 
self, with a few die-hards still won- 
dering over their early morning 
coffee how an opera can be a hit 
show and good music at the same 
time. Composer Menotti, at the age 
of thirty-seven, with five hits behind 
him (The Old Maid and the Thief 
and Amelia Goes to the Ball were 
first), should be able to look forward 
to collecting royalties on a good 
many operas at the rate he’s going. 
Oh yes, currently he is in Italy super- 
vising the filming of The Medium 
and writing a ballet based on 
Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past. 


ETROIT is still struggling to 

get back its symphony 
chestra which went out of business 
last year owing to lack of funds. 
Organizations all over the city are 
holding benefit concerts, collecting 
subscriptions, and trying to get the 
symphony going again. Like a good 
many others, Detroiters had to be 
without their orchestra for awhile 
before they realized the importance 
of what they had casually taken for 
granted over the years. 
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ITH fall and winter concerts 
coming along, the pet gripe 
of conductors and performers all over 
the world will get under way. It’s 
that legion of barking, hacking, 
snorting, wheezing cold sufferers who 
attend concerts with great en- 
thusiasm. We've often wondered if 
they weren’t organized into some sort 
of a federation. It’s a question which 
is the more annoying, the fortissimo 
bass in the third row who gives out 
those stentorian paroxysms in the 
middle of every orchestral pianissimo, 
or the genteel female in row Q, who 
never manages to cough and get it 
over with, but clears her throat with 
dainty gurgling noises throughout an 
entire performance. Would cough 
syrup served in the lobby help? 


LL, last season it was Bach. 

He was suddenly discovered 
and rediscovered by a lot of people 
in the welter of Bach programs ob- 
serving the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his death. Bach cantatas 
sprouted from choral and oratorio 
societies all over the country, mag- 
azines devoted many columns to 
J.S.B., piano students praticed their 
“Inventions” with more enthusiasm, 
and all in all Johann Sebastian 
Bach evolved his own hit parade. 
This coming year will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of Verdi’s death, so by 
the same token, opera lovers can 
expect to hear a lot of Aida and 
Traviata as well as lesser known 
Verdi operas. Then there’s The 
Requiem, which should be entitled 
to some good performances. No use 
swimming against the tide, but why 
do we insist on celebrating a com- 
poser’s death rather than his birth? 


NEW chamber music society for 

Cleveland reaffirms that city’s 
high musical IQ. Chamber music 
never has had widespread appeal, 
probably because it takes close listen- 
ing and lacks the splash and dash of 
a symphony orchestra or the per- 
sonal touch of the individual artist. 
Since 80 per cent of the available 
seats have already been taken for the 
series of three concerts, all string 
quartet programs, it would seem that 
Clevelanders provide a good listen- 
Ing audience. 


MARGARET MAXWELL 
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The ENDURO clarinet mouthpiece _ 
was developed by BRILHART for stu- 
dent musicians... and approved by 

school band experts as a nec2ssity — 
in the formative years. For theright | 


beginning—exceptional playing | 
ease and true clarinet tone quality _ 
~—the answer is ENDURO. 
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clarinetist 
praises 


Edgware 


“I am amazed... 
it plays like 
top-price models,” 
SAYS REGINALD KELL 


* Acknowledged by critics (and as 
reported in leading magazines) to be the world’s 
greatest clarinetist. 


Edgware clarinets are available 

only from franchised dealers. Write 

for name of your nearest dealer 

and free descriptive folder. Boosey and 
Hawkes, Lynbrook, N.Y. In 


Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto 


PROFESSIONALS : Ket, is sow ovotobie in hnited numbers. Write today for fll 
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GRENADILLA $12950 WITH CASE 


SOMETIMES wonder if opera 

goers are not inclined to take 
for granted the greatness of Giuseppe 
Verdi’s music without stopping to 
consider the reasons why he has 
remained so popular and continues 
to exert such a tremendous influence 
over the public. Popularity often has 
a way of boomeranging ii a baneful 
manner, and with Verdi it has done 
just this. Melodies a little too sing- 
able have been sapped of their fresh- 
ness and rhythm, and as the organ 
grinder on the corner grinds oui a 
Verdi tune, the music lover begins 
to feel that perhaps Verdi is a little 
beneath serious consideration as mu- 
sic of true art. Since singing Verdi 
is an important part of my job as 
a dramatic tenor and the favorite 
part, I might add, I feel that a 
re-evaluation of his opera is due. 
With the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary of Verdi’s death I should 
like to do what I can to promote 
this re-evaluation. 

Looking at the wide range of 
Verdi’s opera, I am always amazed 
at the endless imagination of this 
great composer and master dramatist. 
The period between some of his 
early works, such as Rigoletto, and 
the final Falstaff was one of con- 
tinual growth and focusing of ideas. 
There is infinite variety in his works 
and yet the inimitable signature is 
always there; none of his operas 
could have been written by anyone 
else. Simplicity and direct dramatic 
emotion are present in every work. 
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Form was one of the primary con- 
cerns of Verdi. He found the classic 
form of Italian opera bad, but he 
harkened to its requirements, realiz- 
ing its intrinsic power. He remained 
within this form throughout his life, 
but he infused it with a dramatic 
intensity and a human warmth that 
raised Italian opera to its greatest 
heights. 

Examine an opera such as /| Tro- 
vatore to find the man of discipline. 
A carefully built structure appears, 
arias are beautifully set to comple- 
ment one another, ensembles point 
up action and contrasts, and choruses 
solidify the entire complex work. 
Here are all the ingredients of Ital- 
ian opera, but brought together by 
a man whose sense of the theatre 
and song proportioned these parts 
into a balanced unit. Alexander 
Pope, in his defense of form, wrote 
that in order to achieve grace and 
variety a dancer must walk the 
straight line, in other words free- 
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dom and unshackled expression are 
achieved through discipline and 
form. The balance of The Masked 
Ball is masterful, with its unifying 
thread of the conspirators’ laughter. 
And Falstaff is perfection of form 
itself. It seems to me, as I sing these 
operas, that Verdi did what all great 
artists do—looked at his creations 
with the broadest of perspectives. He 
took the materials of Italian opera 
and its form and made something 
great because he saw each opera as 
a whole and not as a network of 
arias, set recitatives, and choruses. 
Form became more and more impor- 
tant throughout Verdi's career as his 
imagination became more civilized, 
but form also became less and less 
apparent to the audience. Falstaff is 
constructed on a skeleton that is 
practically invisible. 

Another aspect of Verdi’s operas 
which I find interesting and a part 
of his greatness is his orchestra. In 
an age dominated by symphonic 
drama and its exponent, Wagner, 
Verdi remained untouched by this 
pervading influence. His orchestra 
remains throughout essentially an 
accompaniment, but again within 
this requirement he moved many 
miles. His early operas, such as 
Ernani, display an orchestra whose 
function seems mainly to serve as a 
weak accompaniment, but beginning 
with the wonderful scene in Rig- 
oletto we see an organism waking to 
life. From that opera on, the or- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Move Than Singing 


AST season the Centenary Col- 

lege Choir sang eighty-three 
concerts in more than twenty cities. 
We hope that our audiences liked 
our programs and the way we sang, 
and we believe that they did. But 
what is more important, we hope 
that the thousands of people whom 
we met liked the forty-three young 
people who are members of our choir 
and regarded them as good am- 
bassadors of our college. Whenever 
we depart from Shreveport on a con- 
cert tour we are well aware of the 
musical responsibilities ahead of us, 
but we are even more concerned 
with the whole business of human 
values and social relationships. 


Of the forty-three young men 
and women in our choir there are 
only a few who have plans for a 
music career. Most of them are go- 
ing to be physicians, ministers, 
geologists, teachers, salesmen, farm- 
ers, or housewives. They will be 
strictly amateur musicians who will 
use music as a normal, everyday 
factor in their social living. It is our 
purpose to have them participate in 
music during their college lives in 
such a way that it will contribute 
generally to their social growth, 
rather than to build them into a 
“super” music group which could be 
exploited to build the name and 
fame of their director—who happens 
to be the author of this piece. 


College training should certainly 
provide knowledge and skill to the 
student. But even if he attains them 
in large quantities he may fail to 
realize upon them because of inabil- 
ity to adapt himself to a suitable 
pattern of social living. I believe that 
the college has a definite responsi- 
bility to train students in what may 
be briefly and comprehensively 
termed “good manners.” I hasten to 
say that I do not regard the college 
as a “finishing” school. I am not 
arguing against substance and con- 
tent in college education. But I do 
believe that the college should make 
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certain that the “plus” item of good 
social behavior is a part of every stu- 
dent’s training. 

Our choir activities offer good op- 
portunity for students to meet peo- 
ple—the kind of people with whom 
they will associate in their business 
and professional lives after gradua- 
tion. When they are on tour they 
are acting as ambassadors of our col- 
lege. If their singing is bad, the 
worst that can happen is that they 
will not be invited back for another 
concert. But if their conduct is bad, 
that will immediately reflect upon 
our college. 


Behavior on Tour 


We have prepared a booklet which 

is given to every choir member at 
the start of a tour. It contains in- 
structions and advice concerning 
situations and incidents that are 
likely to be encountered en route. 
It isn’t “preachy” or stuffy. It is 
simply a common sense approach to 
the business of being young ladies 
and gentlemen. It discusses elements 
that make for an effective and mu- 
sically satisfactory tour. This book- 
let is small enough for purse or 
pocket. Here are a few phrases from 
it: Take instructions readily... . 
Wait for correct information. 
Be considerate of your fellow singers 
and chaperone. . . . Do not ask or 
assume privileges. . . . Don’t think 
that the pretty girl behind the 
counter wants you to come in... . 
Never take over any place where we 
stop. ... If you have no watch, stay 
along with someone who has one 
that keeps accurate time. . . . No 
singing while traveling. . . . Should 
anyone have an accident, the two 
people nearest him take care of him. 
. . . Be such wonderful guests that 
the people we visit will regret to 
see us go and wish for our return. 

Incidentally, while we are on tour 
we put a box of apples aboard the 
bus every day to help regulate appe- 
tites. This has proved to be a first- 


rate idea and has established for us 
the title of ‘“‘apple-knockers.” 

Now, what about our ideas on the 
music that we sing? In the first place, 
I am convinced that our students, 
as well as our audiences, like variety 
and are unwilling to take on too 
large doses of any one kind of mu- 
sic. Why should they? To them 
music is a medium of entertainment 
and enjoyment. They are interested 
in dozens of other things as well as 
music—sports, movies, photography, 
theater, clothes, religion, food, books, 
relatives, magazines, friends, travel, 
professions, trades, current events, 
politics, and so on and on. They 
are just normal, everyday people. 
When it cames to music they enjoy 
the same kind of variety and con- 
trast that they do in a well-planned 
dinner. So when we sing a concert 
we include homespun stuff, classics, 
contemporary popular, contempo- 
rary serious, comic material, and col- 
lege songs. We play our programs 
from beginning to end with the idea 
of a constantly changing pace and 
thereby keep up the interest of both 
singers and audience. We do “scenic 
singing” in which costumed groups 
act out in pantomime the setting or 
story of the song. We always keep in 
mind that we have one principal job 
to do—to provide a pleasant and 
entertaining evening to our audi- 
ence. 

Each year, just before the open- 
ing of the college year, we conduct 
a ten-day pre-season choral training 
session at Camp Beenaire, which is 
situated on one of Lousiana’s most 
colorful bayous. Here we begin our 
music work for the year with a 
solid program of daily rehearsal. I 
need not describe the nature of the 
instruction. It is the same kind as 
that given by every college choral 
director at the opening of his sea- 
son, except that we have opportu- 
nity to intersperse it with recreation 
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j—It’s not Bach 


2—Pre-season rehearsal 


3—At Lions International meet- 
ing in New York City 


4—An apple a day 
5—On Camp Beenaire’s Bayou 


6—Food—good and plenty at 
camp 
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OES your high school music 

program meet the needs of 
the people in your community? How 
much of the music training given in 
your school is carried into adult life 
by the students? It is with these 
questions in mind that some of our 
progressive high school administra- 
tors have begun to include in the 
music curriculum a course in organ 
instruction. If you are not already 
aware of the growing shortage of 
church organists, the people who are 
trying to secure the services of one 
will tell you about it. 

The need for organ training is 
apparent in most sections of the 
country, especially in the towns and 
cities where no private instruction 
is available. The majority of our 
churches are not in a position to 
support a full-time minister of music, 
and it becomes necessary to secure 
the services of a musician for part- 
time work. The standards for church 
organists are in great need of im- 
provement, for many are volunteers 
who have had little or no training. 
How is improvement to be brought 
about if there are no organists to 
improve? 

The school system of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, was one of a group which 
sensed the shortage of organists and 
found a way to do something about 
it. At that time Varner M. Chance 
was head of the music department of 
North Side High School, and it was 
through his efforts, aided by Milton 
H. Northrop, principal, and Merle 
J. Abbett, superintendent, that the 
purchase of an electronic organ was 
undertaken and financed. 

Before adding the organ program 
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to the curriculum of North Side 
High School several problems had to 
be solved. The selection of the in- 
strument evoked much discussion. 
Most schools are not built with the 
thought of ever installing or making 
room for a standard or conventional 
pipe organ. Not only are they space 
consuming, they are also financially 
and architecturally impossible and 
impractical for nearly all public 
schools. A synthetic organ, whether 
it be electric, electronic, or electrified 
reeds, was the answer to our situa- 
tion. We examined the field of these 
instruments and selected the Conn- 
sonata organ, built by C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., of Elkhart, Indiana, according 
to standards set up by the American 
Guild of Organists. 

After the instrument had been se- 
lected, we set about having it in- 
stalled in our school auditorium. 
Confining the speakers in an en- 
closure at the front edge of the 
circular balcony was a vital factor 
toward attaining maximum tonal 
results. Once that was accomplished, 
we were ready to begin teaching. 


New Interest 


The novelty of the new organ 
excited the curiosity of many stu- 
dents, who suddenly developed a 
desire to become organists, and the 
problem of weeding them out was 
one that required tact and psychol- 
ogy. We established a policy of giv- 
ing all of them an audition, using 
the piano. A good piano background 
is absolutely essential to help them 
pass the tests in sight-reading and 
theory. The student is also asked to 


play some selection that is ready for 
public performance. Be skeptical of 
the student who presents only popu- 
lar music. Usually he is unwilling 
to work at technique and pedagogy, 
and he will soon tire of the concen- 
tration needed to master the organ. 
From the results of these hearings 
we were able to choose the most 
promising students, taking into con- 
sideration their background, amount 
of training, purpose in studying, 
musicianship, academic average, and 
coordination. 

Administrative cooperation greatly 
enhances the success of our program. 
Organ lessons are scheduled during 
school hours. Practice periods are 
filled whenever possible on school 
time, but some practice must be 
done before and after school, and 
during lunch hours. The organ in- 
structor at North Side is in charge 
of vocal music also. When a faculty 
member with organ training is not 
available the situation may be han- 
dled according to the local school 
policy. 

All of our beginners use the 
Rinck-Rogers Practical School of Or- 
gan Playing, which generally is com- 
pleted in two semesters. ‘Toward the 
end of the first year, supplementary 
materials in the form of sheet music 
on an elementary level and hymn 
playing are introduced. Second year 
students progress to the Edward 
Shippen Barnes Instruction Book, 
including the small Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach. Accumulation of an 
organ repertory is stressed in the 
third year. These advanced peopie 
perform solos publicly at our con- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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OR every singer who becomes 

known to the concert and oper- 
atic world there are thousands who 
take singing lessons and aspire to 
become famous but who never get 
anywhere. Why? There are many 
reasons; but first of all let us con- 
sider what “vocal talent” means, 
since it is universally accepted that 
one must possess this quality in order 
to get into the race at all. 

One often hears the expression 
“So and so was born with a good 
voice,” as if the voice were a par- 
ticular part of the body as is the 
nose or the mouth. Upon question- 
ing those who make such a state- 
ment, one will sometimes discover 
that the voice is understood to be 
the vocal cords, an equally erroneous 
conception of “voice.” Actually, the 
voice is the sound produced by the 
coordinated effort of the singer’s 
entire self. The sound will be deter- 
mined by: the general physiological 
structure of the individual, the state 
of his health, his posture, physical 
coordination, ability to combine re- 
laxation with vitality, psychological 
characterizations (such as the emo- 
tional habit patterns) and by his 
musical imagination, which might 
include sense of pitch, tonal mem- 
ory, and the ability to memorize 
physiological sensations. 

If an individual is of a big, solid, 
stocky build, is in excellent health, 
has no allergies, and is not subject 
to “colds,” has a naturally good 
posture, possesses a great deal of 
vitality and yet is relaxed (not slug- 
gish or inert) both physically and 
psychologically, is an extrovert, and 
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is rather easygoing (but not lazy), 
has a high degree of natural physical 
coordination, has a good sense of 
pitch and a good tonal memory, and 
can memorize physical sensations, he 
should be able to produce beautiful 
tones after a very short period of 
study. It is assumed that along with 
good health his vocal cords and res- 
piratory system are normal. The 
vocal cords determine to some extent 
the range and classification of the 
voice, but not the merit of the voice, 
as is so often supposed. 


Vocal Cords 


A medical examination of the 
great Caruso’s vocal cords showed 
that they were no different from 
those of the average non-singer. The 
length of the cords will be a some- 
what determining factor in range 
(the longer the cords, the lower the 
voice, and vice versa), and the thick- 
ness of the cords will to some extent 
determine the quality of the voice, 
although this is also largely deter- 
mined by the general structure of 
the resonators, which include the 
entire body. Usually the low, rich 
voice belongs to a person with long, 
thick vocal cords; the high, brilliant 
voice, such as the coloratura soprano, 
will be found in persons with short, 
thin cords. Vocal cords of this type 
are usually found in persons of 
slight build, since the cords tend to 
follow the general physiological pat- 
tern of the body-build. One would 
hardly expect to find long, thick 
vocal cords in a tiny girl weighing 
about ninety or hundred 


pounds, yet one sees girls of such a 
build trying to be contraltos! 

A word here about the contralto 
voice: it is a freak voice. A beautiful 
voice, but nevertheless, a freak voice. 
The contralto has long, thick vocal 
cords very much like those of the 
male tenor, and the true contralto 
is usually a big woman, tall, as well 
as “big around.” The artificial con- 
tralto voices which are often heard 
coming from girls of a slight build, 
are usually throaty, incorrectly pro- 
duced, and of brief duration. 

The normal female voice is of 
lyric soprano range and quality, and 
the normal male voice is of baritone 
range and quality. All other types 
of voices are deviations from the 
average. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that there can be numerous 
kinds of deviations and combinations 
of deviations, and these are what 
determine the differences in people’s. 
voices. Two people can produce a 
tone with exactly the same kind of 
general technique, and yet get two 
entirely different sounding qualities 
of tone, just as an instrumentalist 
can use the same technique in play- 
ing upon two different instruments 
and get two very different types of 
tone quality. The material and 
structure of the instruments will de- 
termine the tone quality as will the 
material and structure of the indivi- 
dual, assuming that a correct tech- 
nique is used in the production of 
the tone. No matter how excellent 
a technique a performer may have 
acquired, he will always produce 
only what is within the limits of his 

(Continued on page 47) 
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teamed with.o magnificent instrument . . . 
the result acclaimed throughout the world of music. 
Rafael Mendez selects an OLDS trumpet for 

the finest tonal achievement, for trve brilliance and 
easy response. OLDS and OLDS AMBASSADOR 
instruments are worthy and inspirational 


teammates for musicians seeking perfection. 


F. E. OLDS & SON, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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PIANO keyboard is _ photo- 

genic. It has a nice look in 
magazines, in movies, and in tele- 
vision. Its gleaming black and white 
face adds lustre to the living room 
and to the concert hall. Schumann 
felt the beckoning power of the key- 
board when he wrote: 

Beneath these flowers I dream, a 
silent chord. I can not wake my own 
strings to music; but under the hands 
of those who comprehend me, I be- 
come an eloquent friend. Wanderer, 
ere thou goest, try me! The more 
trouble thou takest with me, the more 
lovely will be the tones with which 
I shall reward thee. 


The reward is in proportion to the 
endeavor. We must seek compre- 
hension of the keyboard and _ its 
mysteries. We begin not by sounding 
its 88 keys at once—a physical im- 
possibility! We choose. We press one 
key or ten. We strike chords and 
make runs. The ear, the eye, and the 
sense of touch guide us in our selec- 
tion. The major and minor modes 
largely form the basis of our selec- 
tion. Scarlatti, Brahms, MacDowell, 
and other illustrious composers 
formed their masterpieces from the 
24 major and minor scales. They 
recognized the scales as pathways 
through the black and white keys, 
and knew that the musician would 
feel at home in any of them. The 
amateur delights in confining himself 
to the safe boundaries of C major, 
with its quickly available white keys. 
Is it, then, difficult to follow the 
G-flat pathway over the blacks? The 
late Dean Daynes, brother to Salt 
Lake’s busy music merchant Royal 
Daynes, could play in no other. “I 
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feel at home in G flat,” he told me. 
“I never get lost in the black keys.” 
Others have noted the photogenic 
qualities of certain keys. Chopin en- 
joyed teaching the B-major scale to 
his beginners because of its manual 
and visual comforts. It ‘‘photo- 
graphed” at once..Why then does 
the student shy away from the piece 
in five sharps? His selection of black 
keys in B is easier than choosing the 
three sharps of A. The disturbing 
fact is that a student often has a 
mental block regarding accidentals. 
He fails to benefit from the visual 
aid offered by the keys. He does not 
see the scales as compact units but 
as strings of separate, unrelated 
tones which must be found by trial 
and error. Actually, “picking out” 
the tones of a scale by faith and hope 
is an excellent method of develop- 
ing the ear and should be employed 
at the outset along with the study 
of the structure of the scale with its 
whole and half steps; but eventually 


the student must see the eight tones 
as one thing, as one unit. 

How often we hear C natural er- 
roneously sounded in a G-flat piece 
and E natural in an F-sharp opus. 
The player misses the “look” of the 
scale. In a vain attempt to force 
perception the teacher resorts to 
the red pencil. The defenseless. note 
is circled and encircled. Editors, too, 
encourage belief in the duplicity 
of sharps and flats by moving 
Humoresque from G flat up to G 
and Kamenoi-Ostrow from F sharp 
down to F. It is doubtful that one 
key is physically harder to play in 
than another. This illusion is dis- 
pelled as the student makes the key- 
board ‘“‘an eloquent friend.” 

Claudia was playing the Watch- 
man’s Song by Grieg. Each time she 
came to D sharp it was played D 
natural, then with a sigh corrected 
to D sharp as the awful error was 
noted, Trial and error should do it 

(Continued on page 49) 
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* GRANDMA'S THANKSGIVING 
A vivid description of the fun of Thanksgiving at 
Grandmother's house, based on the famous Lydia 
Maria Child poem. Good opportunity for cos- 
tuming and pantomime staging. Performance 
time 7 minutes. (SATB, SSA, 60¢ ea.) 


HOLIDAY 
A sparkling waltz. Ideal as a bright opening 
number to set a festive theme for every gala day. 
(SATB 20¢) 


COUNTRY STYLE 
Many’s the family gathering that includes swing- 
ing partners to the tune of a lively square dance. 
There’s none more fun than this Fred Waring 
favorite. (SATB 20¢) 


* WAY BACK HOME 
Tom Waring’s ever-popular song about a home- 
sick wanderer’s nostalgic yearning for home. 
(SATB 20¢) 


*As recorded by Fred Waring for Decca. 


THIS IS MY FATHER’S | 
WORLD 
(SATB, SSA, TTBB 20¢ ea. 
‘AITH OF OUR FATHERS © 


© 

INC. 
EAST STROUDSBURG | PENNSYLVANIA 

GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 
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HE human voice is generally 
considered to be the most beau- 
tiful of all instruments, yet today a 
true female contralto, one who is 
capable .of meeting the demands 
that used to be placed upon this 
voice is practically nonexistent in 
the fields of opera and concert. The 
so-called mezzo-soprano has invaded 
the contralto field and taken over 
most of the roles still in repertoire 
which were formerly allotted to the 
contralto. 
Let us first see what is meant by 
a contralto. Originally, it was the 
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male castrated singer who performed 
in the operas of Scarlatti, Handel, 
Lully, and even up to Rossini’s day. 
The last of the castrati vanished 
about 1845, although use of this 
voice for opera had been discon- 
tinued for years before that. The 
contralto voice of the male singer 
has been described as a “shrill celes- 
tial whine” by those who did not 
like it, and as “a trumpet from 
heaven” by those who did. The 
range of the voice apparently was 
from A below the staff to a sustained 
C above. The female contralto voice, 
in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and continuing to 1920, was 
dark in color, resembling the bari- 
tone male voice, with a low range of 
C below the staff and extending to 
C and sometimes even D above. 

This three-octave extension which 
great contraltos used constantly in 
performance was, and still is, the 
greatest range known for the human 
voice. Maria Malibran, one of the 
most famous contraltos in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, sang 
such roles as Norma, The Barber 
of Seville, and Cenerentola with 
consummate ease. Her flexibility and 
agility were reported to be astound- 
ing and her chromatic runs, scales, 
shakes, and trills were said to be be- 
yond compare. Malibran, who died 
as a result of a fall from a horse at 
the age of twenty-eight in 1836, sang 
not only Desdemona in Rossini’s 
Otello, but Otello as well. 

After Malibran, came the most 
fabulous contralto voice of all times, 
that of Marietta Alboni (1823-1894). 
Alboni not only sang the parts sung 
by Malibran, but Gilda in Rigoletto 
and the title role of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor as well as the deepest of 
the contralto parts. Her Fides in 
Prophete was considered beyond 
compare, and as a musician she ex- 
cited the praise of Rossini, Mendels- 
sohn, and Meyerbeer. Others of this 
period were Pauline Viardot Garcia, 
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younger sister of Malibran, Marienne 
Brandt, the first great Wagnerian 
contralto, who sang the title role of 
Fidelio with equal facility, Sophia 
Scalchi, Eugenia Mantelli, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, and Annie Louise 


Cary. 
In the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, Jeanne  Gerville- 


Reache, Louise Hamer, Clara Butt, 
Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli, Florence 
Wickham, Maria Delna, and Mar- 
guerite Matzenauer upheld the 
honor of the great contraltos of the 
preceding century, but since that 
time, except for Karin Branzell, Con- 
chita Supervia, and Ebe Stignani, 
the great contraltos have been re- 
placed by mezzo-sopranos. Operas 
such as Prophete, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Cenerentola, Italiani in Algeri have 
been dropped from the repertoires. 
Singers capable of meeting the de- 
mands of these roles no longer exist. 
The average mezzo-soprano can sing 
a low A flat with difficulty, and few 
indeed are those who can be heard 
in the low G of the “Re dell’Abisso” 
in Ballo in Maschera. To sing below 
that tone is a virtual impossibility 
for today’s artists. Most of the mezzos 
currently singing Carmen, Mignon, 
and Delilah, the three operas left in 
which a contralto can be a star, have 
the needed high B flat, but how 
many can sing the Page in Hugue- 
nots to the high C without transpo- 
sition, or the “O préts de Baal” from 
Le Prophete, which ranges from the 
F sharp below the staff to high C in 
coloratura? 

The average composer of opera to- 
day neglects the contralto or assigns 
her to a secondary role. The last 
great Italian composers, Puccini and 
Montemezzi, relegated the contralto 
to secondary parts, while no one 
since Saint-Saens has written: any- 
thing important for this voice in 
France. Even in Russia, where Boro- 
din, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, and 
(Continued on page 50) 
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3 Ways you can profit 
with the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction 
1. It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 


“lam an ‘Electronic Memory’ music student...” 
; says Patrice Munsel, brilliant opera star 


new method of instruction that is 
boosting music teacher reputa- 


i ““My Webster-Chicago wire re- 
Se corder is my constant music 


practice sessions and hearing her 
actual music lesson as often 
as she wants to on her Electronic 
Memory wire recorder. 

Miss Munsel is just one of the 
many thousands who study music 
the Electronic Memory way—the 


Method of Music Instruction and 
be one of the first in your commun- 
ity to adopt this latest educational 
technique. Just watch your enroll- 
ment grow when word spreads 
that you use the Webster-Chicago 
Electronic Memory method of 
instruction. 


“ teacher,” said Miss Munsel, “and tions neg enrollments by leaps and e played during the lesson. Played 
my music instructor uses one, bounds! : back at home, the parents “hear” 
2 too!” Patrice Munsel recognizes Write today for more informa- you at work. Your active audio- 
= 4 teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
° the value of listening to her tion on the Electronic Memory Brey 


2. It makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 

3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion. The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


backbone of student encouragement. 


Webster-Chicago Corp., Dept. MJ11 


2 5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. The Portable ' 
E Please tell me how the Electronic Method of Music Instruction Webster-Chicago “Electronic 
EY can increase my enrollment. Memory” wire recorder ] 
te comes with microphone and 

Name three spools of wire, ready 1 

City. Zone State ( 
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IFTEEN years of experimental 

music instruction for students 
from the age of about three and one- 
half years to adulthood indicated 
that younger children generally prof- 
ited most from their efforts in music 
study. This promising age level led 
to five years of intensive research 
and the discovery that five years is 
the ideal age for the average child 
to begin studying music. The empir- 
ical results were so convincing that 
they demanded an explanation. If 
the basic principles involved could 
be discovered, perhaps they would 
help clarify our thinking and give 
direction to more efficient and effec- 
tive music instruction. 

Solution of the problem necessi- 
tated: (1) a clarified concept of the 
essential purpose of music, (2) a 
knowledge of how it functions, and 
(3) a more thorough understanding 
of child development. 

Intensive study revealed that mu- 
sic has always been and still is man’s 
best means of expressing the essence 
of his experience. Any idea is at 
once an image and an evaluation of 
experience, and music expresses the 
emotional factor involved in the 
evaluation of experience. Experience 
without emotion has no interest. We 
respond to various life situations 
according to how we feel about 
them. If we are indifferent to them, 
our response is indifferent. The effect 
of an experience on living and 
thinking is in direct proportion 
to emotional reaction. Then, since 
neither an external situation nor its 
artistic representation appears sig- 
nificant unless it evokes a decided 
emotional reaction, it is fair to say 
that the feeling aroused by an ex- 
perience is in a very real sense the 
meaning of the experience. 

Since the essence of experience is 
determind by emotion, we need to 
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go to the psychologist for clarifica- 
tion. The two essential factors of 
emotion are nervous tension and a 
characteristic motor impulse or re- 
sponse, either direct or inhibited. 
The expressive method of music 
must, therefore, be a delineation of 
nervous tension and motor impulse, 
together with the embodiment of 
these suggestions in an artistically 
modeled tonal substance. 

In matters of stress or non-stress 
the relations of tones to one another 
in musical compositions are mark- 
edly like the realities of nervous 
tension or calm. The musical sub- 
stance also appears as if in motion; 
and this simulated motion has long 
been recognized as very much like 
our actual or imagined motor be- 
havior under excitement. 


Musie Has Power 


Altschuler’s research in musical 
therapy is enlightening and helps to 
clarify our thinking in regard to the 
purpose and function of music. He 
states that there are numerous indi- 
cations that music has more power 
than the spoken word. In addition 
to affecting thinking and emotion it 
affects the spirit. Its potentialities 
are therefore wider than those of the 
spoken word. “Music has the prop- 
erty of stimulating the libido. Libido 
is the great amorphous power, the 
vital spark, out of which the will to 
pleasure, the longing for love or the 
passion for procreation take their 
origin. Music is the only ‘medicine’ 
which does effectively help to met- 
amorphose instinctual forces into 
socially acceptable forms.” Music, 
aside from its universal appeal to 
the libido, affects the human brain 
on various levels: on the thalamo- 
hypothlamic level organs of sense 


and body organs; on the cerebellar 


level — coordination, equilibrium, 
bodily rhythm; on the cortical level 
—association, imagery, engram. 

The hypothalamus, thalamus, cere- 
bellum, and cortex are the big four 
which transform sound vibrations 
into music. Sound waves (matter) 
are thus metamorphosed into mind. 
The thalamus acts as a sensory relay 
station whence sensory impulses are 
redistributed by tracts to the cortex. 
Also circuits from the cortex run to 
the thalamus, setting up a sort of 
reverberating state of neural vigil- 
ance between the two. The cases of 
people suffering from dementia prae- 
cox or schizophrenia present valu- 
able evidence of how music enters 
the mind. In these cases the brain 
is functionally decerebrated, there 
is no cortical participation. However, 
these patients respond to music be- 
cause it enters their brain on the 
thalamic level. It rebound on this 
level and forms a circuit known as 
a “thalamic reflex.” The thalamic re- 
flex expresses itself peripherally in 
the form of nodding the head, 
stamping the foot, or swinging the 
arm. It is referred to as “thalamic 
reflex” as long as the response is 
unconscious and automatic. 

In addition to the thalamic reflex, 
which serves as an objective sign of 
the effect of music upon the human 
organism, the reaction of the cere- 
bral cortex also can be utilized for 
objective study. The cerebral cortex 
shows electro - physiological func- 
tions which are known as “Berger 
Rhythm” or brain waves. Thus it is 
known that music affects the brain 
waves, and so we have another means 
of judging objectively the effect of 
music upon the human organism, 
this time through the reactions of 
the master brain. 

Music has been found to be a non- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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OR more than thirty years now 

the “music appreciation” move- 
ment has been in full swing in this 
country. Throughout the land, in 
grade and high schools, in colleges 
and universities, music educators 
have determinedly laid siege to the 
specter of musical illiteracy. Such at- 
tacks have been conducted with 
vigor, with a dogged determination 
to succeed in spite of any obstacle 
which might intervene, and with the 
serene certainty of heart that comes 
from converting large masses of 
human beings from a supposed state 
of ignorance to one of enlighten- 
ment. 

The difficulty in measuring the 
worth of a project such as this is 
manifest. Figures can be cited to 
prove that the movement has been 
a glorious success. Certainly the sales 
figures covering the purchase of 
phonographs and records, the bur- 
geoning of symphony orchestras, and 
the phenomenal rise in concert at- 
tendance seem to support such a 
thesis. Other facts tend to confute 
the above and show that the move- 
ment has failed dismally. The con- 
tinued interest in “popular” music, 
the adulation of the off-pitch blues 
singer by most adolescents and many 
adults, and the huge profits reaped 
by the denizens of Tin-Pan Alley 
through the sale of their wares, 
would lend credence to such a point 
of view. Moreover, many ‘teachers 
find students lacking in musical dis- 
crimination to an amazing degree; 
most have. no apparent musical 


- standard, and few can demonstrate 


an ability to actually hear music 
and note its component qualities. 
A true evaluation of the efforts 
expended in the conduct of music 
literature programs, then, would ap- 
parently show that a moderately 
good job had been done, that out- 
wardly at least, many former pupils 
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have been won to the cause of good 
music. But judged in the light of 
the expenditure of time and effort, 
in the disbursement of public funds, 
the results can only be viewed as 
having fallen short of the desidera- 
tum. 

Wherein has this come about? 
Where have the efforts failed? What 
has been left undone? How can the 
results of the future be made to im- 
prove over the accomplishments of 
the past? Probably no single answer 
can be given by any single person; 
a considerable divergence of views 
would certainly be advanced to an- 
swer these thorny questions. How- 
ever, with the perspective attained 
through experience and viewed in 
the light of past efforts, there be- 
come manifest three areas in which 
further development should be en- 
couraged: (a) the improvement cf 
equipment used in the classroom; 
that is, phonographs, records, etc.; 
(b) the revaluation of the concept 
of integration within the school cur- 
riculum with a possible modification 
of its use as applied to music; (c) an 
intensification of effort aimed to- 
ward the increased development of 
listening skills, 


Equipment 


Music educators have been prone 
to accept inferior reproducing equip- 
ment and records for use in music 
literature classes; moreover, they 
have allowed this equipment to be- 
come increasingly inefficient through 
lack of repair. Unless such classes 
are conducted with the idealistic 
view that the best music is to be 
heard under the best possible condi- 
tions, a compromise is made where- 
by irreparable harm is done to the 
musico-aesthetic concepts of the stu- 
dent. The latter comes away from 
such a class with a casual or cheap- 


ened view of the subject, an impres- 
sion to which he has been educated 
through the use of scratchy, cracked 
records, a small table model phono- 
graph incapable of reproducing with 
fidelity, or because talking or other 
noise was permitted to intrude upon 
the listening situation. This kind of 
teaching not only fails of its pur- 
pose but educates in a_ negative 
sense; it creates wrong ideas, incul- 
cates faulty habits, and in effect 
drives the student away from the 
subject. 

Funds spent on the purchase of 
first-class reproducing apparatus, and 
the efforts made to secure and main- 
tain a topnotch record library are 
amply repaid in the increased re- 
spect which the student demonstrates 
toward the subject, in the enhanced 
enjoyment which rewards the audi- 
tor, and in the definite educational 
benefits which result. These atti- 
tudes can be implemented in a tan- 
gible way by the teacher, who should 
manifest plainly his deep interest 
in the study. Clearly the pursuit of 
this subject is worth while and re- 
warding; consequently, it should be 
respectfully treated by all concerned. 

It is paradoxical to note that 
under the guise of the “integrated 
curriculum” attempts have been 
made to teach almost anything and 
everything in “music appreciation” 
classes but music. In the main, music 
educators have failed in this initial 
task because of their intense desire to 
cooperate and to prove the subject 
adaptable to general school situa- 
tions; specifically this has taken the 
form of efforts to verablize music. 
Under the banner of integration, 
attempts have been made to ally 
music with some other area of learn- 
ing, and in the process the very qual- 
ities which mark music as unique 
have been destroyed. In conducting 

(Continued on page 45) 
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1. 


Slated to portray Enrico Caruso 
in the forthcoming biographical 
film is tenor: James Melton, 
Mario Lanza, Thamas Hayward. 


Can you identify the names of 
the ‘““Russian Five” from this list 
of Russian composers: Glinka, 
Cui, Moussorgsky, Gliere, Korsa- 


kov, Borodin, Rachmaninoff, 
Balakirev? 
In 1878, F.W. Woolworth 


opened his first 5 and 10¢ store 
in Watertown, N. Y., and in the 
same year Europe was hearing 
the first performances of the 
Fourth Symphony of: Brahms, 
Mahler, Tchaikovsky, Beetho- 
ven. 
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This odd looking instrument, 
related to the recorder, is called 
the: ophicleide, heckelphone, 
flagolet, sarusaphone. 


True or false? Schubert’s Eighth 
Symphony is called the “Un- 
finished” because the composer 
died while working on it. 


True or false? Clair de lune was 
Debussy’s last composition, a 
fact which accounts for its great 
popularity. 


The movie and novel “Young 
Man With a Horn” are fictional 
stories based on the life of jazz 
trumpeter: Harry James, Bix 
Biederbecke, Cootie Williams. 


10. 


Soviet composers Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, and Katchaturian are 
alternately in and out of the 
Communist idealogical dog- 
house. Here is a picture of one 
of them. Can you identify him? 


S 


This is the lowest note in the 
compass of the: bass clarinet, 
trombone, cello, bassoon. 


Which of the following is a mu- 
sical term: syncope, allergy, sal- 
tarello, oblongata, Arcturus? 


S. P. E. B.S. Q. S. U.S. A. are the 
initials of: a “top-secret” gov- 
ernment war agency, an organi- 
zation of male quartets, a 
fraternal order. 


True or false? The saxophone 
was developed as the result of 
its inventor’s efforts to manu- 
facture an improved bass clari- 
net. 


. True or false? Richard Wagner’s 


second wife was the daughter of 
Franz Liszt. 


14. 


This musical quotation opens 
the first movement of: Brahms’s 
First Symphony, Beethoven's 
Third (Eroica) Symphony, Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


16. 


17. 


Hirsute badge of the be-bopper 
is the goatee popularized by bop 
musician: Charlie Parker, Leon- 
ard Tristano, Dizzy Gillespie, 
George Shearing. 


The tromba marina was an early 
member of: the string family, the 
brass family. 


al 


5 


ve 


This picture should call to mind 
one of the following musical 
compositions: Manhattan Sere- 
nade, Barber of Seville, Ameri- 
can in Paris, St. Louis Blues, 
London Symphony. 
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RESUMPTUOUS, did someone 

say, to speak in terms of a com- 
munity orchestra having obligations 
for musical and cultural leadership 
when the orchestra itself often is 
made up largely of volunteer mu- 
sicians? No indeed, that is not pre- 
sumptuous. On the contrary, re- 
sponsibility for musical and cultural 
leadership is thrust upon the com- 
munity orchestra almost from the 
outset, and the degree to which it 
meets the community’s challenge is 
often an index of the extent of moral 
and financial support which the or- 
chestra merits from that community. 

In the first place, the very size of 
a symphony organization places it in 
a significant position. The fact that 
50 to 80 musicians are playing in the 
group, and that several lay persons 
may have interested themselves in 
starting the supporting units, means 
that the orchestra already probably 
has a larger working nucleus than 
any other single musical organiza- 
tion in the area. Furthermore, the 
orchestra usually is unique in the 
community and consequently is not 
in competition with any other estab- 
lished group. It becomes a common 
meeting point for all sincere music 
lovers, regardless of their own spe- 
cial fields of interest. 

At the top of the list of cultural 
and musical leadership responsi- 
bilities—and one which should be 
the primary concern of the con- 
ductor—is the establishment of the 


‘best possible musical standards for 
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The Orchestra’s 
Cultural Responsibility 


in the Community 


by HELEN M. THOMPSON 


each individual community sym- 
phony. And it is on this point that 
community symphony conductors 
should withdraw to some cave or 
other quiet retreat and hold serious 
communion with their own private 
musical gods and saints, because 
every conductor will need to gird 
himself with good, strong, personal 
convictions in making his decisions 
on this matter of his orchestra’s mu- 
sical life. 

“The music is too hard; . . . it’s too 
easy; the programs are too heavy; ... 
they’re too light. You’re playing 
too much modern music; . . . too 
many of the old classical works; . . . 
ed id genus omne,” are the comments 
which the conductor hears from the 
musicans, board members, audience 
members, women’s committee mem- 
bers—and even from his own wife 
(if he has one). 

Consequently, the conductor must 
carefully establish the musical policy 
which he believes is proper and right 
for his own orchestra and com- 
munity, and then have the courage 
to defend that policy, or the greater 
courage to change it if he finds he 
has made a mistake. 


In general, the well-trained con- 


ductor who has developed a success- 
ful community orchestra will say 
that a community symphony con- 
ductor must be able to judge com- 
petently what his orchestra can play 
and play well. He must have had 
enough experience to evaluate both 
the strengths and the limitations of 


his personnel and instrumentation. 
Then too, he must know the or- 
chestral literature sufficiently well to 
select music which gives the or- 
chestra its best opportunity to show 
off to advantage, the music which 
will help the group to develop and 
mature, and, at all times, the music 
which will strike a reasonably happy 
balance between the varied wishes 
of listeners of that particular com- 
munity. 

Most musicians are ambitious. 
Most community orchestras are am- 
bitious. They revel in the chance 
actually to play the great works they 
have listened to and loved through 
the years. Frequently, the community 
orchestras have sufficiently  well- 
trained personnel to. perform the 
standard orchestral literature ex- 
ceedingly well. 

However, there are many equal- 
ly valuable community orchestras 
which do not have this mature per- 
sonnel. These orchestras are just as 
important to their communities as 
are. the others, but their conductors 
will be serving their orchestras and 
communities best if they program 
the works which their particular or- 
chestra can play artistically, sym- 
pathetically, and with understand- 
ing. 

Arthur Bennett Lipkin, president 
of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League and conductor of the Bir- 
mingham Symphony, discussed this 
subject at a National League con- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HERE was a time when music 

was regarded as a “‘sissy’”’ occu- 
pation, and therefore musicians—in- 
strumentalists and vocalists—were re- 
garded as light-weight gentry who 
would faint at a bulging bicep. Many 
a boy has had to be forced to practice 
his violin or piano lesson, because of 
the mistaken idea that he was doing 
something “sissy.” 

Actually, just the opposite is true. 
Music is big business today, and the 
men and women in it have to be in 
top form physically to meet the ex- 
hausting demands of their profession. 
They travel all over the country on 
concert tours, going into all sorts of 
extremes of climate, to give from 
three to five concerts a week. It takes 
a lot of energy to travel around, 
sleep in a different hotel every night, 
and eat at odd hours. 

In addition, many give opera per- 
formances in the country’s leading 
opera houses, and are heard as fre- 
quent guest artists on leading radio 


Walter Cassel Toughens His Hands 


by RUTH ARELL 


and television programs. For these, 
there are long hours of rehearsal in 
addition to the tension of the actual 
performance. 

It is well known that corporation 
executives make a practice of work- 
ing out in a gymnasium several times 
a week. Singers and instrumentalists 
find that muscular activity helps 
them to keep fit—on pitch, as it 
were. As a matter of fact, many of 
today’s topnotch musicians were big- 
time athletes before they ever evinced 
musical ability. 

Ezio Pinza, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and a star of 
the Broadway musical “South Pa- 
cific,” was a crack cyclist as a youth 
in his native Italy. He might have 
made a career of bicycle riding ex- 
cept for the fact that the racing 
season was short and tracks were 
scattered far and wide, and—most 
important—he didn’t win as often as 
he would have liked. So he turned 
to music, but he still keeps up his 


Pat Munsel Is a Good Swimmer 


strong interest in bicycle riding. 
Walter Cassel, concert and opera 
baritone, is no stranger to straining 
muscles. In school, his specialties 
were the shot put, high jump, jav- 
elin, and discus throw..At home or 
on tour, he tries to get to a gym 
several times a week for a work-out, 
and if anyone is available, he likes 
to take him on for a few rounds of 
boxing. His sparring partners have 
without exception been astonished 
when they learned that Walter, so 
“handy with his dukes,” was also a 
first-rate singer. He says they usually 
scratch their heads in bewilderment 
and murmur something to the effect 
that “maybe it’s not so bad for a 
fellow to sing for a living.” 
Massimo Freccia, conductor of the 
New Orleans Symphony, explodes 
the theory that the man who wields 
the baton must be careful of his 
“conducting” arm. He plays a fast 
game of tennis and is an excellent 
horseman. At the country club to 
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which he belongs, newcomers are 
constantly amazed by the fact that 
he is such a fine sportsman. A little 
probing on his part has brought out 
the fact that these people were non- 
musical and had built up in their 
minds the idea that musicians were 
in a class apart from the ordinary 
run of men. Needless to say, after 
their encounter with Freccia on the 
tennis court and on the bridle path, 
their ideas about musicians under- 
went a change. 

Eugene Conley, Massachusetts- 
born tenor star of the Metropolitan 
Opera who is also a concert, radio 
and recording artist, is another living 
proof that music need not make 
sissies of men. He was a champion 
sprinter in school, and was also on 
his high school football team. He 
doesn’t do much running or playing 
football these days, but to keep fit 
he goes to the gym and works out 
on the horizontal bars and the ropes. 
Quite often he has been called upon 
to give out with a song in the gym, 
to the delight of handlers there, 
many of whom are ex-prize fighters. 
They look at Gene’s muscles and 
note his chest expansion, and opine 
that “he’s all right” .. . and to back 
up that opinion, they will go to one 
of his performances or buy his latest 
recording. 

Detroit-born pianist Samuel Sorin, 
winner of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ $1,000 prize, might 
have been a tennis champ if he had 


Freccia and His Jumper 


not preferred the keyboard to the 
racquet. Sorin is very much inter- 
ested in young people and as much 
as his concert tours permit, he works 
with youngsters at a_ settlement 
house, coaching them in athletics 
and in music. 

Violinist James de la Fuente 
starred in college football, tennis, 
and fencing. At one time he was 
fencing champion of the Southwest 
and during World War II he was 
instructor in fencing, knife-fighting, 
and bayonet tactics at Hendrix Col- 
lege, Arkansas. There is a story going 
around that when the cadets at Hen- 
drix heard that one of their instruc- 
tors was a violinist, they asked in 
mock horror: “Gracious, is this a 
cream puff war we're fighting?” But 
they soon learned that de la Fuente 
was a very rugged individual despite 
the fact that he was also a sensitive 
musician. “A half dozen of those 
kids voluntarily began practicing 
their piano scales,” he recalled with 
a grin. “They told me they had hated 
practicing when they were young- 
sters, but well, they guessed it wasn’t 
so bad after all, if I could play the 
violin and teach knife-fighting too.” 


Singer vs. Snakes © 


Brooks McCormack, South Caro- 
lina-born tenor used to do exhibition 
diving and swimming, and his in- 
terest in the wild life of the sur- 
rounding mountains resulted in his 
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accumulating one of the largest col- 
lections of rattlesnakes in the South. 
The people of Asheville, his home 
town, built a zoo and put him in 
charge. He often gave boxing exhibi- 
tions with some of the animals he 
had especially trained for this. 

And speaking of boxing, Kurt 
Baum, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
started out as a medical student at 
the University of Prague. Before he 
deserted medicine for music, he won 
the amateur heavy-weight boxing 
championship of Prague, where he 
boxed with Max Schmeling. 

Even the distaff side of music has 
its “muscle maids.” Patrice Munsel, 
the lovely young coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, used to 
captain an all-girl football team 
back in her home town of Spokane, 
Washington. She was a high school 
girl at the time and newspaper clip- 
pings tell about the “gory victory” 
to which she led her team. Since 
then Pat has become a crack swim- 
mer and tennis player, and confines 
her football activities to being a 
spectator. She is an ardent rooter, 
however, and the tones that thrill 


the Met audiences also spur her fa- , 


vorite team to victory. As a matter 
of fact, she is one of the leading 
muscle maids whose athletic prowess 
has brought musical awareness to the 
unmusical. 

Another musical muscle maid is 
Evelyn Keller, dark-haired soprano 

(Continued on page 54) 
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BY JOHNNY MARKS 


arr. by 


SONG 


List Price 


SONG (Children’s Edition) Albert Sirmay 
PIANO SOLO (Simpl.) Albert Sirmay 
ACCORDION SOLO Galla-Rini 
CHILDREN’S ACCORDION Pietro Deiro Jr............ 
EDITION 
CONCERTINA ARRANGEMENT Joseph P. Elsnic 
ORGAN SOLO Viloma Gaumer 
DANCE ORCHESTRA Johnny Warrington 
QUICKSTEP BAND Paul Yoder 
(Standard Band) 


(Symphonic Band) 


CONCERT BAND, David Bennett 
Can be used with Chorals 
(Full Band) 


(Symphonic Band) 


VOCAL ORCH. Joe Leahy 
(Female Key F) 


(Male Key Bb) 


TWO PART VOICES (SA) Harry Wilson 
WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) Harry Wilson 
MEN’S VOICES (TTBB) Harry Wilson 
MIXED VOICES (SAB) Harry Wilson 
MIXED VOICES (SATB) Harry Wilson 
ELECTRIC, STEEL GUITAR The Oahu Staff. 
Bb TRUMPET Dick Jacobs 

Eb ALTO SAX Dick Jacobs 
TROMBONE OR CELLO Dick Jacobs 
VIOLIN, FLUTE or OBOE Dick Jacobs 

Bb CLARINET or Bb TENOR SAX Dick Jacobs 

With Piano Accompaniment—Solo or Duet 


oe The CHRISTMAS SONG recorded on every major record label = 
VW. | = 
; 
\ ASS 
y 
: 
: x =< 
: ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC, INC. 1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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by Roy UNDERWOOD 


President, Music Teachers National Association 


USIC Teachers National Asso- 

ciation has been an_ integral 
part of American music life for 
seventy-five years. On December 27 
to 30 the Diamond Jubilee meeting 
of the Association will be held in 
Washington, D.C. 

When anniversaries are men- 
tioned it is entirely natural for us 
to think of cakes, candles, speeches, 
honors, and the like. The officers of 
MTNA are mindful of the splendid 
record of Association achievements 
during the past three-quarters of a 
century. They will see that due 
honor is paid to the many musicians 
and teachers who have contributed 
so much in the way of professional 
leadership. But I hasten to say that 
this meeting will not be one of back- 
ward-looking concepts. It has much 
urgent and serious business to get at. 

In the first place, MTNA is on 
the threshold of a new organizational 
structure, perhaps the first major 
development of its kind in seventy- 
five years. This plan has been under 
construction for many months. It 
was conceived by a group of truly 
progressive music educators who 
have been able to think in terms of 
present needs and _ services. They 
have recognized the necessity for the 
Association to provide something 
more than one convention a year if 
It is to have any significant impact 
on music teachers and, in turn, on 
the huge population of their stu- 
dents. 

It is not at all unusual in organi- 
zations of all kinds—from local 
lodges to the United States Govern- 
ment—to find young members who 
contend that they have no say in 
the running of things; that every- 
thing is run by a group of “ins”; 
that there are no opportunities for 
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younger people with new ideas. Let 
me say right here and now that 
MTNA has the door wide open for 
the thoughts and efforts of all who 
have the desire to take part in build- 
ing a more vital and effective na- 
tional program of music teaching. 

We are particularly interested in 
that large, and generally unorgan- 
ized, field known as “private” mu- 
sic teaching. Everyone acquainted 
with conditions in that field recog- 
nizes the great need for organiza- 
tional effort that will improve 
standards, not just for the sake of 
the organization, but to guarantee to 
millions of American citizens the op- 
portunity for the kind of music 
training they want and deserve. To 
private teachers who are truly in- 
terested in the advancement of their 
profession and who are willing to 
work for that advancement we offer 
a most enthusiastic welcome. They 
can make a great contribution. 


Other Groups, Too 


In addition to MTNA meetings, 
there will be concurrent meetings of 
seven other music groups: American 
String Teachers Association, Ameri- 
can Musicological Society, National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, 
College Music Association, National 
Association for Music Therapy, Mu- 
sic Library Association, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. 

Both general and specialized ses- 
sions will be held in MTNA and the 
following special fields will be repre- 
sented: American Music, Audio- 
Visual, Community Music, Library 
Resources, Music in Colleges, Mu- 
sicology, Organ and Choral Music, 
Senior Piano Forum, Junior Piano 
Forum, Psychology, School Music, 


Strings, Theory, Editorial, and High 
School Credits and Certification. 

Among the individuals and groups 
who will appear on the programs 
are: National Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard University Choir, Peabody 
Conservatory Madrigal Singers, New 
Music String Quartet, the B&O 
Chorus, Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Har- 
old Burris-Meyer, and Dr. Reginald 
Stewart. 

All sessions will be held in ad- 
jacent hotels—the Shoreham and the 
Wardman Park. For program and 
hotel information please address: 
Dr. Karl Kuersteiner, Florida State 
University, Tallahasse, Fla. 

We expect this meeting to be an 
interesting and profitable one to 
those who attend, but we predict that 
its greatest value will be in the 
projects and activities which will be 
generated on a nation-wide basis as 
a result of the Washington sessions. 
Those music teachers in attendance 
will have the responsibility for the 
formulation of ideas which must 
be transmitted to thousands of music 
teachers in every state. It takes alert 
and progressive teachers to do that 
kind of a job. 


A major development in MTNA is . 


the formation of a plan to organize 
regional units which will hold their 
meetings on alternate years. It is not 
enough for us to depend upon one 
national annual meeting to put into 
action the projects and ideas which 
should come from our Association. 
All too often these meetings are at- 
tended by few others than the “old 
guard” who return year after year. 
We need militant, evangelical action 
which will be felt and respected by 
the thousands of music teachers who 
now have no affiliation with estab- 
lished professional organizations. 44 
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by GRACE V. GREENE 


ELL, I’m back. Back from a 

musical tour of Europe. Early 
last spring I read the prospectus of 
a tour* which sounded interesting, 
but presented three drawbacks which 
caused me to hesitate. The first two 
had to do with finances and flying. 
The third was that of being a mem- 
ber of a group which surely would 
include a lot of queer musicians and 
professors. After all, I am only a 
first-grade teacher. 

How groundless were those fears! 
After some financial maneuvering, 
I wrote a check for the nine-hun- 
dred-and-some-dollars tour charge 
without hesitation. As for fear of 
flying, it was quickly gone after I 
had seen the sun sink into a butter- 
milk sky on one side of the plane 
while the moon rose out of straw- 
berry whip on the other side. And 
musicians! Honestly, they are people, 
too—real people who laugh and joke 
and even snore when they are sound 
asleep. 

Interest on my investment began 
at Gander, Newfoundland, with a 
cheese meal. I had ordered lamb 
chops and ice cream, but I got cheese 
—with asparagus, with potatoes, and 
with crackers for dessert. My child- 
hood physician had claimed that 
every heavy meal should begin and 
end with cheese. According to that, I 
was certainly off to a good start! 

First, there was France — that 
beautiful patchwork quilt of green 
fields and red-tiled roofs; there was 
Paris with its Academie Nationale de 
Musique (the Opera House)! Many 
tourists stand on the pavement and 
look up. We climbed to the roof 
and looked down. Up into the air 
eleven stories; down under the stage, 
seven. We sang from the great stage 
—the largest in the world. We played 
the carrillon like children in a toy 
shop. We visited the archives and 
examined a neatly written score of 

* Sponsored by Temple University and 


conducted by Felix Guenther, Wilbert 
Hitchner, and Louis Wersen. 
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Debussy, contrasting it with the 
pompous, rococo style of Rameau. 
We fingered Massenet’s table piano 
as we passed it on our way to Re- 
hearsal Room. While the Director of 
Paris Opera, M. Fourestier, greeted 
us and Dr. Guenther lectured, our 
minds wandered back into the past. 
The undercurrent of Chopin and 
Ravel swept us away. In this very 
room the former had rehearsed his 
rhythmic melodies, the latter his 
arythmic dissonances. 

Notre Dame! Sightseers crowd its 
great nave and admire its rosette 
windows, but at the invitation of its 
famous organist, David St. Martin, 
we climbed the dizzy circular stair- 
case to the organ loft where he 
played and improvised on its five- 
manualed keyboard for an_ hour. 
There were other great recitals from 
other great organs throughout Eu- 
rope—five of them. 


City Hall Welcome 


Vienna! Here we were written up 
in the daily papers as “The Music 
Teachers of America.” Actually we 
were not. The fifty-seven of us ranged 
from Doctor of Musicology to the 
laymen who couldn’t tell an 
overture from a prelude. But Bop 
or Bach, we all loved music. 

We were invited to a nine o'clock 
morning reception in the Burgo- 


master’s brocaded offices at the 
Rathaus. Burgomaster Koerner 
handsome _ bachelor, seventy-eight 


years of age, whose six feet-two stands 
unbent by thirty years of war, ex- 
claimed, “All these ladies! I have an 
eye for you!” His faultless English, 
with its calm simplicity and wisdom 
commanded respect. The maps and 
autographed booklet of Vienna I col- 
lected there are cherished mementoes 
from the City of the Waltz. 
Manuscripts! Manuscripts! In the 
Museum of the Rathaus, in the Li- 
brary of the National Museum, 
and in the International Gesellschaft 


(Bruckner’s Museum) we saw them 
—from the fourth century monks to 
the late Johann Strauss—Bach’s Pre- 
ludes, Beethoven’s scribbled Eroica, 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, Czerny’s 
Klavier etudien. Haydn, Schubert, 
Wolfe, Bruckner, Mahler, Petrucci! 
Sixty thousand scores, fifty thousand 
pieces, thousands of technical music 
books! Music in Vienna never stops. 
It begins in the cradle; it ends in the 
grave. 

Salzburg, Lucerne, Edinburgh! 
Here were the Festivals and the mu- 
sical high spots. Whether we spent’ 
the evening with Bach under the 
great crystal chandeliers while the 
illuminated fountain sparkled be- 
neath the window, or were swayed 
by the illustrious batons of Paum- 
garten, Furtwangler, Kubelik, Bruno 
Walter, or Fritz Busch it was joy! 

We heard an old curved keyboard 
piano played by Luithlun and mod- 
ern ones played by Clara Haskil, 
Casadesus, and Claudio Arrau. We 
listened to concertos for drums and 
cellos in breath-taking succession. 

Our experiences were not all high- 
brow either. There were folk dances, 
a puppet show and, of course, the @ 
_Folies Bergére in Paris. q 

Rat races? We ran them—in the @ 


Imperial Palaces of Versailles, Fon- @ 


tainebleau, Schénbrunn, Westmin- | 
ster Abbey, and the Tower of ‘Lom 7 
don. 

“Look to the left and on your 
right. Notice the ceiling and now 
the floor,” intoned the guides. Our 
heads swiveled as when watching a @ 
tennis match. 4 

We became epicures—even gour-@ 
mets. We ate upstairs in cafés, down- 4 
stairs in Rathskellers, on the side @ 
walks, inside and outside 
gartens. There was nutmeg soup, @ 
grouse, venison, Polotschinka (pan-@ 
cakes pocketed with apricot jam),@j 
and wine for breakfast. Gastronomic @ 
batteries were often overcharged. ¥ 

Sightseeing was rated a side-line@ 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Dr. Guenther greets party at Paris airport. 
Studying the map of Paris. 
Examining manuscripts in Vienna. 


Seminar class with Dr. Schnabel and 
Dr. Guenther. 


Mayor Koerner’s reception at Vienna City Hall. 
Viewing the Guttenberg Bible. 


Photos by Dain, Pictorial Service, Paris 


The Big Question for Every Music Supervisor... 


Which students 
have 
musical talent 


The proven Gretsch-Tilson talent test will answer this question... 


It unerringly spots latent musical talent. It excites musical interest among the entire 
student body and will actually increase the enrollments in your music department! 


AMAZINGLY | QU/gy THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 
ACCURATE 


e Simple to Give 

© Completely Recorded 

Comprehensive 

© Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru your 


nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us today so 


The ratings of the Gretsch- 
Tilson talent test are amaz- | 
ingly accurate. Supervisors 

everywhere are using it to 
build up large enrollments 
for Band, Orchestra and 


Choral Groups, with each 


student intelligently placed 
in the branch he’s best fit- 
ted for. 


we can arrange the details with your own 
dealer. And remember, it’s proven and the 


test material is FREE. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. The FRE D. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
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HARRY SPANGLER 


Combining Finger-Stroke, 
“Arm-Weight” with Gravity 


It is known that artists combine 
all these forces with the proper 
time-relationship, in order to get the 
desired coordinated movement with 
the least waste of energy. The effi- 
cient teacher knows that gravity is 
a force that influences all motion, 
and he knows, too, that it acts ver- 
tically downward. Closely allied to 
the force of gravity is inertia, which 
influences piano playing, because 
the arm tends to remain in a fixed 
state, whether it is at rest or in mo- 
tion, unless it is acted upon by an 
outside force. The efficient teacher 
knows how to direct the use of these 
forces in combination with muscle, 
“weight,” and emotional factors. 
This teaching skill reflects the teach- 
ing-technique of the age; in fact, 
that it should be so is axiomatic. 
These key-ideas for playing the 
piano are given the student without 
his knowing how the machinery 
works. The athletic coach teaches 
his sprinters certain postures, but 
not muscle mechanism; nevertheless, 
he knows something of how the ma- 
chine operates. 


Learning Music and 
Acquiring Skill 


To repeat, attainment of success- 
ful performance is dependent upon 
a number of factors, one of the most 
important being over-learning. Its 
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(Conclusion) 


significance merits emphasis, In the 
case of music study, motivation as a 
topic becomes one with learning. 
The fact that the student is in your 
studio is proof of some kind of mo- 
tivation, so attention then centers 
on bringing together the learning 
of music and the acquisition of skill. 
When these two constituents unite, 
the student is interested and a learn- 
ing attitude is created. While this is 
not the place to discuss the several 
theories of learning, such as the con- 
ditioned-response, the insight theory, 
and the trial-and-error theory, still 
acquaintance with them might prove 
helpful. It is not a question of 
whether the individual agrees with 
one theory to the exclusion of the 
others, but some information at this 
point assists the teacher in adapting 
the method to the student’s needs. 
Certain principles are helpful in 
each particular case. In any event, 
the teacher-student situation con- 
stantly presents the problem of 
learning to understand the music 
and acquiring the skill to play it. 
Conditions favorable for learning 
must also be preserved. 

Pear (5:37) finds that there are 
two processes in the acquisition of 
skill: “blind learning” and “‘thought- 
ful learning.” The former represents 
trial-and-error learning to a large 
degree. Many students “hear not, 
see not, and think not”; they con- 
tinue to practice without accom- 
plishing much. Now every teacher 
has a learning plan for his students. 


This plan involves the key-idea of 
breaking down the music into per- 
haps eight measures, of showing the 
musical patterns and the motion 
patterns, of looking into the har- 
monic structure, and of singing the 
melody; hence musical understand- 
ing. These cues will likely be prac- 
ticed hands separately according to 
the demands of the music. This will 
be interesting practice; in fact, the 
student will be so interested that he 
will be unaware of practice time 
passing. 

The eight-measure whole section 
will lead to the further development 
of putting larger parts together until 
the entire piece is learned. The next 
and final stage leads to performance. 
If the earlier levels of learning have 
been thorough, public performance, 
with its stimulating environment, 
will be possible. : 

Now understanding is not the 
whole of performance; the element 
of repetition enters the picture. It 
is generally conceded that perfection 
does not come without repetition; 
yet on the other hand, there is re- 
search which shows that repetition 
does not invariably bring improve- 
ment. It seems that the correct re- 
sponse depends upon the thorough- 
ness of the initial cues as the “mix” 
which makes memorization possible. 


Reducing the Cost in Time 


The value of this article depends 
upon whether any of the suggestions 
(Continued on page 51) 
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AN AMERICAN WEEKEND 


By JOHN J. MORRISSEY 

I Picnic-Outing III Concert In The Park 
II Evening Stroll IV Stepping Out 


VICTOR HERBERT CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


Contents 

= Pe AL FRESCO PAN-AMERICANA 

a ae I’M FALLING IN LOVE WITH SOMEONE THINE ALONE 

a a INDIAN SUMMER TO THE LAND OF MY OWN ROMANCE 
ITALIAN STREET SONG TOYLAND 

- A KISS IN THE DARK WHEN YOU’RE AWAY 

ce Condensed Score $1.00 ¢ Parts, each 

a THE KING OF YVETOT “DEIRDRE” 

Overture 

oer By ADOLPHE ADAM 

e Arranged by Don Wilson By MAURICE C. WHITNEY 

Piano Goad. $1.00 $5.00 Piano, Cond. .......... $ 75 
Parts, each Parts, each 
3 SCHERZO-—"swallows’ Flight” By GUSTAVE LANGENUS 

os ee (Flute and Clarinet Duo with Chamber Orchestra) 

ee Complete with Full Score....$5.00 

= a Complete Set of Parts 3.00 

2 i SERENADE, for String Orchestra By ERIC DeLAMARTER 

5 4 I Bend and Weave II Slow Dance III Jog Trot 


All Prices Net 
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CHORAL 
THIRD MOUNT HOLYOKE SERIES 


Edited by Clara Tillinghast 
S.S.A. 


W3390 ALL HIS MERCIES SHALL ENDURE (from ‘The Occasional 
Oratorio” )—Handel 
'W3394 ‘DUO SERAPHIM (Two Bright Seraphim) A Cappella—English and 
Latin Text, with Semi-Chorus—Aichinger 
W3395 GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST (Enbre sei Gott in der Hohe) 
English and German Text, with Solo Voices or Semi-Chorus 
and Full Chorus—Hammerschmidt 
'W3391 GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST (from Church Cantata No. 106)—Bach 
W3392 GREAT IS THE LORD (Coronation Anthem)—Handel 
W3393 PREPARE THE HYMN, PREPARE THE SONG (from “The 
Occasional Oratorio” )—Handel 
W3397. TWO EXCERPTS FROM THE PENITENTIAL PSALM NO. V— 
A Cappella—De Lassus. 
I Non Avertas Faciem Tuam (O Hide Not Thy Face) 
II Tu Exsurgens (Thou Shalt Arise) 
W3396 YE FIELDS OF LIGHT, CELESTIAL PLAINS-—Solo, S.S.A., 
Unison—Franck 


AUDITORIUM COLLECTION OF HARMS CHORUSES 


Price 75¢ each 
TB. T.BB. 

APRIL SHOWERS MARCH OF THE APRIL SHOWERS NIGHT AND DAY 
BALLAD OF LITTLE MUSKETEERS DESERT SONG THE RIFF SONG 

BILLEE THE RIFF SONG HALLELUJAH SOFTLY, AS IN A 
DESERT SONG STRIKE UP THE BAND HURRAH FOR THE MORNING SUNRISE 

; WHEN DAY IS DONE ROLLING SEA “TRADER JOHN 

DON’T FENCE MEIN youR LAND AND MY I LOVE A PARADE YOUR LAND AND MY 
HALLELUJAH LAND (Patriotic Version) MARCH OF THE LAND (Patriotic Version) 
I LOVE A PARADE STOUTHEARTED MEN MUSKETEERS WHEN DAY IS DONE 


A TRIBUTE TO ROMBERG 
Arranged and Adapted by Douglas MacLean 


Included are: FRENCH MILITARY MARCHING SONG; THE DESERT SONG; 

DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR; YOUR LAND AND MY LAND; ONE ALONE; 

GOLDEN DAYS; SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE; ONE KISS and 
STOUTHEARTED MEN. 


Choral Parts Only S.A.T.B.—H2077 — .20 Piano Vocal Score S.A.T.B.—H2074 — .40 


Orchestra 


$8.50 Piano Cond. .......... $1. 25 
7.00 Parts, each 
5.50 


All Prices Net 


619 West 54th Street, New York 
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about 
W. C. HANDY 


Anyway you look at it, it is a 
lot of years from “St. Louis Blues” 
to “Psalm 126.” Yet one man _ has 
lived that span. In his 77 years 
William Christopher Handy 
lived music—all kinds of music. 
People have long wondered why 
“St. Louis Blues” is a great piece of 
music. The answer is in W. C. 
Handy himself and the honesty of 
his musical ideas. His music is essen- 
tial stuff that has been written with 
a directness of approach and no 
thought of pattern. Much has been 
said about “American” music but 
in many instances a_ self-conscious 
attitude in its composition has de- 
feated the purpose. Not so with 
Handy’s music which is truly in- 
digenous to American life. 

W. C. Handy was born in Flor- 
ence, Ala., November 16, 1873. His 
father and grandfather were clergy- 
men and supplemented his public 
school education with their own 
teaching. After serving as a school 
teacher and iron mill worker he 
began his professional music career 
by organizing a quartet which was 
booked at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
He appeared as cornet soloist with 
the quartet. During a varied early 
career as performer, director, and 
teacher he began original composi- 
tion and eventually established his 
own publishing business in New 
York. 

The list of Handy compositions 
1s Impressive and is headed by titles 
such as Louis Blues,” “Memphis 
Blues,” “Beale Street Blues,” “Way 
Down South Where the Blues 
Began,” “Roosevelt Triumphal 
March,” and a musical setting of 
the Lincoln Gettysburg address. He 
has authored several books on mu- 
sic, dealing especially with blues 
and spirituals, also an autobiogra- 
phical work, Father of the Blues. €4 
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Symphony 
Kepertoire 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO OUR LIBRARY 
OF ORCHESTRAL MUSIC FOR SALE 
from the most distinguished European publishers: 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Schott, Eschig, Simrock, Universal Edition, 
Bote & G. Bock 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 

Toccata & Fugue in C (Weiner) 

4 Piano Concertos 

5 Multiple Piano Concertos (2-3-4 Pianos) 
Violin Concertos 

Organ Sinfonias 


BEETHOVEN HAYDN 


Coriolanus, Overture Symphony in G (Oxford) 
Egmont, Overture 


Prometheus, Overture REZNICEK 


BIZET Donna Diana, Overture 


Symphony in C SIBELIUS 
Finlandia 


HERINI 
BOCC Karelia Suite 


Symphony in A 
WAGNER 


Good Friday Spell “Parsifal”’ 
Siegfried’s Death & Funeral 
Music “Twilight of the Gods” 
The Ride of the Valkyries— 
“Valkyries” 


DVORAK 
Symphony No. 2 in d minor 


GOLDMARK 
Rustic Wedding Symphony 


The New AMP Orchestra Catalogue contains over 300 titles 
for Symphony, String & Concert Orchestra & Concertos. 


Send for your copy today 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


25 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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by EMMETT EARL BLIND 


T the time in “Merrie England” 
when the music world and lit- 
erary world were at their peak, the 
madrigal reached its pinnacle of 
perfection, and has enjoyed cer- 
tain popularity ever since. The 
madrigal, the first artistic secular 
branch of music, and usually an un- 
accompanied vocal composition, was 
an off-shoot of the ecclesiastical style. 
Infinitely flexible and moulded in a 
polyphonic technique of homogene- 
ous character, in a majority of cases 
it was wrought in absolute perfec- 
tion and more than any other music 
form represents the typical Tudor 
Song. The following is a good ex- 
ample. 
Now is the month of Maying, 
When merry lads are playing, 
Each with his bonny lass 
Upon the greeny grass. 
Fa-la-la. 
The spring clad all in gladness, 
Doth laugh at winter’s sadness; 
And to the bagpipes’ sound, 
The nymphs tread out their ground. 
Fa-la-la. 
Fye, then! why sit we musing, 
Youth’s sweet delight refusing? 
Say, dainty nymphs and speak, 
Shall we play barley break? 
—MorLey. 
The madrigal grew out of the 
application of descant to secular 
melody. 
A lovely lady was chosen to direct 
the rejoicing of the season. The 
merry lads and bonny lasses, having 
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assembled at break of day, bedecked 
themselves with May flowers, and 
scampered off to the woods and fields. 
With joyous May Day revels the 
beauties of spring were acclaimed. 
Dancing, music, rollicking games, 
and garlands of flowers added to the 
gaiety. Bonfires burned in the streets 
in celebration. 

On these festive occasions in Eliz- 
abethan England, Queen Elizabeth 
used to have May games at Green- 
wich. It seems from very early times 
to have been a universal cutom to 
celebrate with festivity and rejoicing 
the return of spring. 

The madrigal poets, successors of 
the troubadour poets, were much 
more polished and their poetry be- 
came a favorite lyrical form, elegant 
in style and cheerful in character. 
Many human emotions were ex- 
pressed by the madrigal poets. They 
wrote of merry lads, bonny lasses, 
nymphs, shepherds, weddings, hunt- 
ing, dancing, flowers, fruits, mead- 
ows, love, joy, rapture, kindness, 
faith, hope, and fear. 

Except for their secular words and 
gay touches the early madrigals did 
not differ greatly in structure and 
texture from the church music, the 
continental motets,!. and English 
antherns of the same period. Both 

* The motet at a later date was religious 


rather than secular; it was solemn and dig- 
nified in character. 


were contrapuntal in 
abounded in imitation. 

The madrigal was usually a short 
poem of approximately six lines with 
a musical setting of 5-6-8-10 voices 
contrapuntally harmonized, the five- 
part arrangement being the one most 
favored. The verses ranged from six 
to sixteen in number. As a poetic 
form, the sixteenth century madrigal 
had no definite formal pattern. The 
musicians had an opportunity to 
write in a free, flexible style, follow- 
ing only the sense of the text. Cross 
accents occur frequently, and on ac- 
count of the syncopated rhythms 
each part is conceived as melody and 
not as the movement of successive 
chords. The feeling for the madrigal 
was modal, and many were written 
at the time the modal system was at 
its peak. The practice of the great 
masters of that time was to stamp the 
mode as clearly as possible upon 
their work. Extra modal sharps and 
flats were considered almost a neces- 
sary evil. The madrigal composers 
had not entirely discarded _ the 
rhythmical freedom of the _plain- 
song, or shaken themselves free of 
the old modal principles of harmonic 
treatment, although they were not 
strict in confining themselves to 
them. From the modal system there 
developed gradually the key system 
which eventually supplanted it. 
Thus, in the matter of both rhythm 


style and 
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and harmonic treatment, the madri- 
gal writers bridged a gap between the 
ancient and the modern. 

The madrigal was practiced in 
Italy as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury and was revived in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century, dur- 
ing which period it assumed the 
style in which it became popular over 
the greater part of Europe. 

As was stated earlier, the English 
madrigal proper was written con- 
trapuntally with much imitation. 
Composers gradually learned to give 
organic unity to their work by mak- 
ing the subsidiary voices sing free 
imitation on motives taken from the 
main tune. Composers invented their 
own themes, thus opening the way 
to the idea that each text should 
have a theme to suit its own special 
character, a principle which rules 
in modern music. Madrigals were 
not written with any contrapuntal 
intention, although composers at 
that time, through force of habit, 
made use of counterpoint. The im- 
portant thing was the text. Without 
a good text the music was meaning- 
less. The words easily lent themselves 
to changes of rhythm and other de- 
vices practiced by Elizabethan com- 
posers. The poetic text was the 
madrigal’s reason for being. “Chains 
of love” were expressed in long fes- 
toons of thirds. Sighs were expressed 
by pauses and breaks in the melody. 
The voices rose on the words heaven, 
heights, and ascension, and fell on 
the words earth, sea, abyss, and hell. 
The notes clustered in silvery groups 
around the words laughter, joyous, 
and gay. Martyrdom, sadness, pain, 
cruelty, and tears were expressed by 
audacious discords and unexpected 
modulations. Duration and immo- 
bility were expressed by holding a 
single voice while the others car- 
ried on relentlessly. Phrases were 
much broken up by rests which em- 
phasized the rhetoric of the words. 
Patterning such as this was used by 
all leading composers. 


Free Form 


The madrigal, especially in Eu- 
rope, was composed for the pleasure 
of a highly cultured, literary group. 
It was bound by no rule as to the 


number of its lines or the arrange-— 


ment of its rhymes. The first line was 
usually outside of the rhythmical 
(Continued on page 55) 
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ERE ARE NOHARD 


by ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


O* of the phenomena of the 
musical world is the general 
belief among pianists (and organists) 
that it becomes increasingly difficult 
to play music that has a greater num- 
ber of sharps or flats in the signature. 
The absurdity of this notion should 
be obvious to any musician were it 
not for the fact that not only stu- 
dents but also professionals are af- 
flicted with a strange dread of these 
tonalities. 

Is it true that some keys are “easy” 
and others “hard”? If so, why does 
this situation exist? If not, what can 
be done by pianists to eliminate this 
imaginary hazard? The present writer 
maintains that there actually is no 
such thing as a hard key for a com- 
petent pianist. 

There is a fundamental principle 
in teaching piano that certainly 
ought to be understood at the outset. 
Any wrong note is caused by one of 
two misconceptions. Either the 
player does not know what the cor- 
rect note is, or he does not know 
where it is on the keyboard. This 
sounds reasonable doesn’t it? To de- 
termine the pitch of the sound indi- 
cated on the musical score in a split 
second and then to get the appro- 


priate finger on the proper key to 
produce that sound infallibly and in- 
stantaneously is a feat of mental and 
visual speed combined with muscular 
coordination which is little short of 
miraculous. Yet the ability of an indi- 
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vidual to accomplish this feat in mul- 
tiplication has been demonstrated for 
so many years that we have ceased to 
wonder at its demonstration. 

With such remarkable facility re- 
sulting from otherwise well-organized 
training insistent upon so many de- 
tails developed to a high degree the 
weakness here considered must be 
regarded with no little perplexity. 
Why do piano teachers permit an 
appalling unfamiliarity with keys 
that may be mastered with so little 
expenditure of effort? 


Diatonic Base 


Our musical system is based on the 
notes of the diatonic scale. With C 
major, the “natural key,” as the start- 
ing point, a system has been evolved 
whereby after the establishment of 
equal temperament twelve major 
and twelve minor tonalities have 
been made available, each of identi- 
cal pattern. To simplify their free 
use we have what we call the key 
signature at the beginning of a piece 
or of a section that indicates the vari- 
ations required to conform to that 
pattern. This signature defines the 
raised or lowered notes, a practical 
device which eliminates the need for 
a sharp or flat to be indicated 
before each note. 

To remember the notes affected by 
the signature is, therefore, the prob- 
lem confronting a pianist. On the 


surface this would seem to be no 
great strain on the ordinary men- 
tality. Yet it is this really simple 
demand on the memory that causes 
the trouble. In the teaching of piano 
it is Customary to stress playing all 
of the twenty-four major and minor 
scales to develop technical proficiency 
as well as to acquaint the student 
with all keys. Unfortunately, the first 
objective is ordinarily emphasized to 
the neglect of the second. All finger- 
ings must be memorized meticu- 
lously, and high velocity is often 
attained. The great pity is that after 
this is accomplished, the practical 
application of this venture may be 
totally overlooked. 

Equally important is our: actual 
ability to play in all of these keys— 
an objective quite as vital as mere 
facility in playing scales. It is not the 
purpose of this discussion to suggest 
ways of teaching students how to re- 
member the notes to be sharped or 
flatted. Surely this is not beyond the 
powers of a player if he can memo- 
rize the various fingerings. 

Literature for piano, surprisingly 
enough, favors the situation we are 
discussing. Composers seem to be- 
lieve that if a composition is to be 
simple and within the ability of be- 
ginners it must also be in a key that 
will offer no memory problem in its 
signature. This is understandable, 
because they want to create a work 
of beauty that will be playable to 
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those with the most elementary 
knowledge. The result has been that 
not only the most childish pieces, 
but even compositions designed for 
public performance are thus limited. 
Composers are usually inferior pian- 
ists, a fact which may have bearing 
upon their preference in this direc- 
tion. Publishers, whose business it 
is to make money, will generally 
follow the same line of least resist- 
ance, avoiding music that has the 
appearance (in the signature) of 
being a bit hard for beginners and 
amateurs to play readily. They know 
very well that a piano solo that can- 
not be played at sight easily is far 
less likely than the simpler ones to 
be used as teaching material. 

So far only one side of the picture 
has been given—the immediate rec- 
ognition of what the note is. If one 
will grant that it is easier to remem- 
ber to play a white key when A is 
natural than to play the correct black 
key when A is sharped, there is a 
concession in the question of easy 
or hard keys. That this concession 
has become accepted practice in 
teaching piano may be regarded as 
the cause of a rather silly pedagog- 
ical custom. It is quite likely that the 
deficiences of the teacher transferred 
to the student so universally have 
brought about a round robin of such 
ridiculous proportions. 

Now to turn to the other cause 
for wrong notes in playing the piano, 
it must be realized there are three 
possible positions of the hand on 
the keyboard. When playing entirely 
on the plane of the white keys the 
thumb is near the edge of the key- 
board with fingers more or less 
curved, depending on the require- 
ments of the individual teacher and 
the size of the hand. When the 
raised, black keys are to be used, the 
hand moves in a bit with the thumb 
in the center of the broad flange of 
the white keys. The fingers play on 
the black keys at will and often must 
be inserted between the black keys 
to strike the white keys. Persons 
with wide fingertips encounter diff- 
culties here. The third position is 
one which was formerly avoided as 
far as possible. It is demanded when 
the thumb must strike a black key. 
Here the hand is thrust forward, 
usually requiring considerable curve 
to the fingers when the drop-board 
of the instrument rises directly from 
the back of the keyboard. 
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The first two positions are so 
common as to need no comment. 
Use of the thumb on black keys is 
not too unwieldy in simple, slow- 
moving chords. When the tempo is 
faster, control becomes less simple 
because of the elevation of the hand 
in this position. Passage work in 
this position will seem awkard at 
first and appears only in music of 
greater difficulty. In Beethoven’s day 
occurrences of this type were not 
unknown. Pianists will recall the 
infinite pains Lebert and Von Bulow 
took to devise fingerings for the 
Beethoven Sonatas that meticulously 
avoided the use of the thumb on 
black keys. In the Czerny Studies 


there are passages deliberately de- 
signed to force the thumb on black 
keys in arpeggios. Later in the cen- 
tury Brahms, among others, propa- 
gated the new type of technique in 
arpeggio playing whereby shifting of 
the hand combined with a less ex- 
treme pivoting of the fingers over 
the thumb was recognized as more 
effective for velocity. 

Since Brahms and Debussy, mu- 
sical idioms for piano have revealed 
a general disregard for the former 
avoidance of the use of the thumb 
on black keys. Neglect of this digit 
must be corrected to play such mu- 
sic. When a student is sufficiently 
advanced to manage this literature 
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He 


he is obliged to learn the third 
position at once. It is probable that 
excursions into what seemed remote 
keys will be frequent. Use of signa- 
tures with three or more note varia- 
tions, however, may still not be too 
common, particularly with the pref- 
erence many composers have for no 
signature at all regardless of the true 
tonality. Pianists of virtuoso calibre 
may have an aversion to such signa- 
tures that they may be reluctant 
to admit. 

One of the strange paradoxes of 
the musical score, especially in Amer- 
ica, is the apathy of pianists toward 
a complete mastery of the keyboard. 
Ask the average professional to play 
“America” in E or F sharp and he 
will probably refuse because he sim- 
ply could not do it even passably. 
This condition is nothing but a 
pitiful ignorance of the instrument 
he pretends to exploit. If he exposes 
his shortcoming by a fumbling fiasco 
it will be clear that he does not 
know what the notes are (which 
ones to sharp), and/or he cannot 
adjust his fingers to find where the 
proper keys are. There are excep- 
tions, to be sure, but it is a sad 
disillusionment to discover how rare 
are the pianists who know the key- 
board and the musical notation they 
must read and apply. 


It’s Training 


There are no hard keys. Why so 
many people think there are should 
be clear from the foregoing. What is 
the remedy for this mistaken idea? 
Complete pianists, all too uncom- 
mon, will tell you there is no short 
cut to eliminating this form of mu- 
sical illiteracy. There really are pro- 
fessionals, and amateurs too, who 
are as much at home in F sharp 
as in F, in B as in B flat. Those 
who are not ought to feel ashamed 
of their pretensions. They owe it to 
their conscience, if not to their pro- 
fession, to complete their training 
to the extent that they will not 
appear ridiculous and dishonest in 
an area that is unquestionably 
elementary. 

Students of piano when required 
to play a certain scale, F sharp for 
instance, should invariably — be 
obliged to learn at least one composi- 
tion in that tonality. Anybody but a 
mental defective can remember the 
notes that must be sharped. There 
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should be some sight-reading re- 
quirements in the same key as well. 
This process may be the hard way, 
but it is the only way to overcome 
what may be a future handicap in a 
musical career. We have too many 
handicapped musical exponents 
practising a glorious profession. This 
defect is peculiarly conspicuous in 
America; the majority of European 
musicians of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance seem to be rather adequate in 
the field of keyboard mastery. 
Pianists are urged, implored, to 
give this mistaken notion of hard 
keys their thoughtful consideration. 
To confess inadequacy even to one- 
self is bad enough. To demonstrate 
it is scarcely to be condoned in this 
country of ours, presently claiming 
world leadership in the realm of 
musical art. 444 


GOR GORIN had just finished a 
recital sung to an extremely 

responsive audience. Encore after 
encore. Finally the concert was ended 
and Mr. Gorin went to the Green 
Room backstage to meet his fans and 
friends who wanted to express their 
appreciation of his concert. 

Said one sweet young thing, “Mr. 
Gorin, that was the most wonderful 
concert I ever heard. And do you 
know, I didn’t have a seat. I had to 
stand through the whole thing!” 

Mr. Gorin smiled and thought- 
fully replied, “Yes, I know what you 
mean. I, too, had to stand through 
the whole thing.” 


HEN Vladimir Horowitz had 

to cancel a concert in Spring- 
field, Mass., because of last-minute 
illness, Constance Keene rushed to 
substitute for him. The chairman of 
the concert explained to the audi- 
ence about Mr. Horowitz’ absence 
and introduced Miss Keene. One 
latecomer who didn’t know about 
the substitution impatiently waited 
outside during the first section of 
the program. The usher 
courteously opened the door part 
way so that she could listen. When 
she got one glimpse of Miss Keene 
on the stage she exlaimed in shocked 
tones that carried down to the first 
row, “Good heavens! Horowitz is 
a woman!” 
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*Little Giant — Moon 
Original arrangement by Barnes 


Pennsylvania State Song — Rohrer 


*Steel King — St. Clair 
Original arrangement 


With Bands and Banners — Rosenkrans 
Prospero March — Southwell 

Navy Day — Wendland 

*Rainbow Division — Danny Nirella 

*U. S. Naval Academy — Rosenkrans 
Imperial March (Easy) Karl King 

On the Front Line — Rosenkrans 

Salute to Kansas City — Southwell 
Washington Times — White 

Eyes of Texas arr. Paul Yoder 


March Gloria — Losey 
Original arrangement by Barnes 


*Brown Cheering Song — Hall 


*Hail West Virginia — Miller 
Official West Va. University 


Cleveland News — Zamecnik 
Bugle Call March — Southwell 
Directors Choice — Liddicoat 


Price each full band $1.25. Numbers marked * 
published for Symphonic band price $2.00 each. 
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THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 21) 


vention. He recommended that community symphony 
conductors remember that Tchaikovsky wrote Sym- 
phonies No. 1 and 2, which often are within the reach 
of an orchestra not having the personnel required for 
that composer’s Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Symphonies; 
that Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony is a delightful and 
much less demanding work than his constantly played 
Fifth Symphony, “The New World”; that Beethoven’s 
“King Stephen Overture” may be a welcome change 
from some of the more frequently played and more 
demanding Beethoven overtures. 

This policy, which we might call “functional pro- 
gramming” or just plain “smart programming,” never 
should be thought of as playing down to a community 
orchestra audience. On the contrary, such a policy pays 
the audience a high tribute, for it recognizes the fact 
that almost every audience has basically good musical 
taste and will therefore enjoy good music well played, 
but will not enjoy the greatest music of all time in- 
adequately performed. 

The inexperienced conductor will find tremendous 
help with such programming problems by studying the 
fine catalogs of music libraries and publishing houses, 
by consulting with music publishers and music rental 
librarians, by asking help of experienced conductors, 
and by seeking assistance from the Board of Conductors . 
of the American Symphony Orchestra League. In any 
event, he should establish a performance standard of 
excellence, and then program works in which his or- 
chestra can meet that performance standard. 

Next comes the orchestra’s responsibility for study- 
ing the cultural needs of the community and devising 
ways and means of meeting as many of those needs as 
possible. 


Music Education Responsibility 


Sooner or later most community symphonies find 
themselves involved in the music education field, both 
because they can supplement the work already being 
done in their communities and because often they are 
forced to initiate certain instrumental training pro- 
grams in order to have a source of new player material. 

After all, any plans for securing resident orchestra 
personnel are relatively useless unless coupled with a 
program of developing symphony musicians among on- 
coming students. In the average community symphony 
today, most of the veteran players—especially in the 
string sections—received their first thrills of ensemble 
work in their high school orchestras. But the present 
emphasis on the glamorized high school bands has in 
thousands of communities made the high school 
stringed instrument players look like poor, bedraggled 
orphans. ‘The youngsters choose the shining brass horns, 
thrilling to the added incentive of a red and gold uni- 
form topped off with a 24-inch hat. And what red- 
blooded youngster wouldn’t make that choice—espe- 
cially if no reasonable alternative is offered? 

Many orchestraphiles long have wondered why those 
persons responsible for public school music curriculums 
have not dressed up the orchestras as they have the 
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bands. Why not a little glitter and sparkle for them 
too? Why not steel shaft bows with beautiful chrome 
finishes; clean and shining violins, violas, cellos, and 
basses; beautiful orchestra uniforms? Why not school 
planning that will give the school orchestra as many 
honored performance opportunities as are given the 
band? 

This problem of stringed instrument instruction is 
well known to the music world today, and is being 
studied and materially helped by such organizations as 
The American String Teachers Association, The Music 
Educators Association, etc. But unless something is done 
in every community to interest students in stringed in- 
struments, the life expectancy of the community or- 
chestras can easily be foretold in terms of the playing 
years remaining to the present personnel. To put it 
tactlessly—how old are most of the present orchestra 
players? How many more years will they be able to 
play? That is the life span of the symphony unless young 
blood is constantly added to it. 

The community symphony need not, however, stand 
around, helplessly wringing its collective hands until 
the schools find the incentives and the finances to reor- 
ganize their orchestral programs. Many community 
symphonies have gone ahead and sponsored youth or- 
chestras in their own communities. The Springfield 
(Mass.), Rockford (IIl.), Wichita (Kan.), Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) and Charleston (W. Va.) Symphonies are a few 
of the orchestras that have developed full-scale youth 
symphony groups which serve as feeders for both the 
community symphony playing personnel and the audi- 
ences. 

Should a community symphony be unable to start 
such an ambitious junior program, effective work can 
be done on a much smaller scale. In one southern city 
in which there was absolutely no stringed instrument 
instruction in the public schools, the community sym- 
phony worked out a plan whereby it could demonstrate 
the desire of the children for stringed instrument and 
orchestral work. The public school authorities author- 
ized the symphony to send its string sections heads into 
the public schools to form classes. The children pro- 
vided their own instruments, music stands, and music, 
and paid 50¢ for a thirty-minute class lesson. The 
classes were held in the school buildings during school 
hours, and interested students were excused from other 
classes to attend the instrument classes. Within a few 
weeks, over a hundred children were enrolled in the 
stringed instrument classes. 

Next, a Saturday morning string ensemble, com- 
posed of the class-lesson children from all over the city, 
was established. Later, wood and brass instruments 
were added, until a full-scale youth orchestra was de- 
veloped. Now, five years later, after the need for such 
instruction has been firmly demonstrated, the school 
system is at last making definite plans to employ a 
string man whose job it will be to start a county-wide 
stringed instrument and orchestral school program. The 
orchestra has aided the school. 

In many areas having good public school orchestra 
programs, community orchestras have contributed to 
the success of the programs by adopting scholarship 
plans whereby outstanding instrumental students are 
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guaranteeing a rich resonant tone. 


That high standard is beautifully expressed in the 
latest and most artistically designed SHONINGER 
Console and Grand Pianos. 


Musical authorities of hundreds of Public Institu- 
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given additional! opportunity for 
private study at little or no personal 
cost. This serves to increase the stu- 
dents’ interest in the orchestral in- 
struments and also helps build up 
reserve personnel for the orchestras. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Symphony 
offers scholarships of considerable 
value to outstanding student or- 
chestra members. These scholarships 
help meet the cost of advance study 
at nationally recognized music 
schools and conservatories. Through 
this plan several Williamsport in- 
strumental students have found it 
possible to go on with their music 
education. Although the plan does 
not actually result in strengthening 
the orchestra’s playing personnel, it 
is helping meet a very real need in 
the total cultural life of the com- 
munity, and also enlarges consider- 
ably the number of people in the 
community who are interested in 
supporting the orchestra. The Wil- 
liamsport Symphony, although only 
three years old, operating on a very 
modest budget, and established in a 
city of only 45,000 persons, is taking 
seriously its obligation of cultural 
leadship in its community. 

A very important phase of the 
cultural leadership of community 
symphonies in the education field 
has to do with student symphony 
concerts. Not so many years ago, 
children living in New York City 
who could attend Damrosch’s famous 
children’s concerts were among the 
favored few in the nation. Now, 
literally hundreds of community or- 
chestras are presenting special con- 
certs for the school children of their 
areas. Many of these concerts are 
free—some are sponsored by the or- 
chestras themselves, others are spon- 
sored by community organizations or 
business houses. The Idaho State 
Symphony in Pocatello presents a 
free children’s concert each year. 
The Norwalk (Conn.) Symphony 
has been presenting three free chil- 
dren’s concerts a year for several sea- 
sons. 

Last season, The Chattanooga 
Times presented the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Symphony in the first chil- 
dren’s concert ever to be presented 
in that city of more than 130,000 
population. On a Saturday afternoon 
more than 7,000 children attended 
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the concert free of charge. In Grand 
Rapids, The Herpolsheimer Depart- 
ment Store sponsors the Grand 
Rapids Symphony children’s con- 
certs so that over 5,000 children can 
attend at very low cost. And so on 
throughout the nation. 

Challenging ideas are being de- 
veloped in these students concerts 
presented by community orchestras— 
ideas directed at teaching the chil- 
dren a love for great music, an un- 
derstanding of the components of a 
symphony orchestra and giving them 
a chance to participate in the mak- 
ing of fine music. 


Program Notes 


Advance program notes prepared 
for or by the schools, special pre- 
concert juvenile radio programs, 
essay and poster contests relating to 
the programs, selection of music 
critics from the student audiences, 
student soloists, and mass singing 
with the orchestra are a few of the 
student participation techniques 
most often used by the orchestras. 

One orchestra invited the school 
music supervisor to have the chil- 
dren compose an eight-bar melody 
several weeks before the concert. The 
conductor then expanded and _ or- 
chestrated the melody, and the chil- 
dren’s own music was played in the 
concert. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Sym- 
phony makes wide use of student 
groups appearing on the student- 
concert programs. In a “Fairy Tale” 
concert, one public school was asked 
to develop a simple pantomime 
which would relate the engaging 
story of the composing of Humper- 
dinck’s “Evening Prayer and Dream 
Pantomine” from Hansel and 
Gretel, and which also would give 
the story of that particular portion 
of the music. The pantomime was 
staged immediately in front of the 
orchestra and served to introduce 
that work on the program. In an- 
other Charleston Symphony student 
concert titled “A Folk Saga and 
Dance Concert,” four public schools 
were asked to develop costumed folk 
dances to be used in conjunction 
with the orchestra’s playing of the 
folk music of four different coun- 
tries, and a narration was worked 
out for Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 
1, based on Ibsen’s poetry. 

Frequently, orchestras and _ their 


women’s committees work out plans 
with the public schools for the chil- 
dren to return to their classrooms 
after concerts and, using any form 
of expression they choose—crayons, 
water colors, modelling clay, soap 
sculpture, essays, etc.—give their re- 
action to the music and their sym- 
phony concert experience. Amazing 
results come from such _ projects, 
which incidentally often provide the 
orchestra with very fine promotion 
and publicity materials. 

Instrument demonstrations at the 
schools preceding the student con- 
certs are used by the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Philharmonic. Modern visual 
teaching aids whereby the life and 
times of the composers are related 
to the music the children will hear 
are standard practices in preparing 
the children for many student con- 
certs. 

As a result of all this activity, sym- 
phony orchestras and symphony mu- 
sic have real meaning for tens of 
thousands of children in communi- 
ties in which the word “symphony” 
often was confused with the word 
“sympathy” five years ago. But it is 
not only in work with children that 
the community orchestras are meet- 
ing their obligations for community 
cultural leadership. They also are 
devising plans whereby they open 
up important musical opportunities 
to local artists, composers, and 
related art groups. 


Local Composers 


Community orchestras in many 
parts of the nation are encouraging 
local composers by playing their 
works both in reading rehearsals and 
in concerts—a hitherto rarely per- 
formed service for any symphonic 
composer. Some community  or- 
chestras are even commissioning new 
works, as was the case with the 
Duluth (Minn.) and _ Louisville 
(Ky.) Symphonies last season. In at 
least one other community, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, the work of the 
community orchestra and its con- 
ductor inspired a local citizen and 
music lover to offer the composer- 
conductor, Antonio Modarelli a 
thousand-dollar commission to com- 
pose a symphonic poem based on 
the beauty and history of one of 
West Virginia’s rivers. The  or- 
chestra was requested to play this 
work, titled River Saga, in all of its 
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tour concerts throughout the state, 
for West Virginians take great pride 
and pleasure ‘in music which they 
call “their own.” These activities 
serve not only to encourage Ameri- 
can composers, they also are arous- 
ing an interest on the part of the 
communities in contemporary music 
and in the creative talents existing 
within their own areas. 

Many community orchestras are 
offering opportunities for concert 
appearances to the outstanding solo 
artists of their own areas. Any solo 
artist aspiring to a professional career 
needs the chance to appear in con- 
cert with symphony orchestras, yet 
it is almost impossible for him to 
get those opportunities unless a 
community orchestra offers them. 
What more natural way to assist 
the total cultural and musical de- 
velopment of an area than for the 
community symphony to open up 
such opportunities to the young 
soloists of its own and other com- 
munities? 

The whole problem of soloists for 
community orchestras needs critical 
examination. Many community or- 
chestras have felt it necessary to en- 
gage the most highly publicized 
“name artists” as orchestra prestige 
builders and box office attractions. 
This policy of course has its points. 
The “name artists” undoubtedly do 
attract listeners, and it is very fine 
for the community to have the op- 
portunity to hear the greatest artists 
in person and for the orchestra to 
have the chance to work with them. 

In many communities, however, 
the organized concert series are 
bringing in yearly performances of 
these “name artists” so that the audi- 
ences are hearing them anyway. It is 
very doubtful that the “name artists” 
draw enough listeners to offset the 
inroad their high fees make on the 
community orchestras’ small budgets. 
The fees for widely known artists 
range from $700 to more than $2,500 
for a single performance. The or- 
chestra’s management can easily com- 
pute the number of ticket sales neces- 
sary to make this a paying proposi- 
tion. 

It is not necessary for a com- 
munity orchestra to engage the most 
publicized, highest paid artists in 
order for the orchestra to present 
fine performances of the solo-or- 
chestral literature. The outstanding 
local solo artists, the relatively un- 
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known but promising young artists 
offered by all concert managements, 
outstanding students enrolled in mu- 
sic schools and conservatories, and 
the fine instrumental soloists which 
can be found in every professional 
symphony in the country are all 
capable of presenting exceedingly 
satisfying and artistic performances 
at fees which are more nearly in line 
with the budgets of most community 
symphonies. 


e In his early days—when he was ° 
music critic—George Bernard 
Shaw once wrote: 

“Every reader of this column 
is, | presume, a lover of music, 
e aware, as such, that noise is not * 
music, and shrinking from the mul- 
tiplication of drums and cymbals 
* as from an outrage on all true 
and delicate art. This cultivated 
state of mind comes from reading ¢ 
high-toned criticism. | cannot say 
that | have attained it myself... . 
e | hardly ever get enough noise io 
satisfy me.” e 


Of course many orchestras figure 
that the addition of two or three 
nationally known artists to the con- 
cert season enables them to sell the 
entire season more easily. However, 
there is another approach to the en- 
tire policy of selling the orchestra. 
Why not sell the orchestra etself in- 
stead of using it primarily as a back- 
ground for artists? Here you have a 
body of 50 to 80 musicians and a 
conductor, yet the orchestra pub- 
licity brochures and the newspaper 
coverage often give 95 per cent of 
their space and attention to the 
charms of four or five individual 
soloists, who altogether will not ac- 
count for more than a quarter of the 
music presented during the season, 
with only about 5 per cent of the 
publicity space allotted to the promo- 
tion of the orchestra, the conductor, 
and the music of the great compos- 
ers, which account for at least 75 per 
cent of the concert season. If the 
orchestras were to use the two or 
three or five or six thousand dollars 
paid out in “name-artist” fees to pay 
conductors and musicians more ade- 
quately, thus strengthening the play- 
ing group, the orchestra and music 
could become the main attractions. 

This policy has been strictly ad- 
hered to by the Charleston (W.Va.) 
Symphony Orchestra under the di- 


rection of Antonio Modarelli. In 
eleven years, over fifty young solo 
artists have been presented by the 
orchestra. As a result of these oppor- 
tunities, some of the young people 
have been spurred on to remarkable 
success in the next steps of their pro- 
fessional careers. The budget for 
soloists has been kept to about 2 
per cent of the total orchestra expen- 
ditures, yet all of the young soloists 
have received fees of from $25 to 
$200 for their orchestra appearances. 
The difference between the fees paid 
for these young soloists and the 
amounts that would have been paid 
for “name artists” has been invested 
in more money for the conductor 
and the orchestral musicians, so that 
even though the city has a popula- 
tion of only 80,000, the orchestra has 
a full resident personnel and a full- 
time, resident conductor. 

Another facet of community 
symphony concert planning which 
strengthens the total cultural life of 
the community is the growing prac- 
tice of combining the orchestra and 
other local art groups for interesting 
concerts. The Springfield (Mass.) 
Symphony worked out a series of 
summer concerts in the city park 
which also served the art museum. 
The museum was opened on concert 
night. As a result, thousands of 
people made their first visit to their 
city’s art museum. 

Many orchestras are developing 
small symphonettes and chamber 
music groups as a part of the season’s 
total program. One orchestra has 
been presenting combination sym- 
phony and ballet concerts in co- 
operation with a fine local ballet 
academy. Orchestras presenting com- 
munity choral groups appear on 
hundreds of the community sym- 
phony programs in the course of a 
concert season. A few of the orches- 
tras are even venturing to present 
opera performances. The New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Symphony, under the 
direction of Victor Norman, will 
present the American premiere of 
Franchetti’s The Lion in cooperation 
with the Connecticut School of 
Music during the 1950-51 season. 
Local dramatic groups are used by 
the symphonies in the presentation 
of combination symphonic-literatary 
and symphonic-dramatic concerts. 

Community symphonies also are 
developing a wide variety of unusual 
concerts in order to meet the special 
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demands of local listeners heretofore 
uninterested in symphonic music. 
The Norwalk (Conn.) Symphony, in 
initiating a series of “Family Con- 
certs” to be presented on Sunday 
afternoons, planned especially for 
the parents and children who want 
to attend concerts as a family activity. 
These family concerts will straddle 
the fence between the usual type of 
programs presented in Children’s 
Concerts and the usual format of an 
adult concert. Some of the tech- 
niques of both will be employed, 


thereby widely extending the appeal 
of the orchestra. 

A Texas symphony, aware of the 
public appeal of drive-in movies, 
presented a Drive-In Concert, there- 
by bringing symphony music to 
many listeners who were not suffi- 
ciently interested to go to a formal 
concert hall, but were willing to 
drive into their outdoor theater and 
listen to a concert in the relaxed 
atmosphere of their own cars. 

The Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Sym- 
phony, a_ purely volunteer music 


When the choosin’ gets confusin’... call 
on Educational Music Bureau. You can’t 
stump the experts at E.M.B. They’ve 
got music to fit all occasions. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the 
most complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, 
supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 


organization, presented a “Demon- 
stration Concert” in which the or- 
chestra, the music, and the composers 
were analyzed for an adult audience 
in somewhat the same fashion as such 
a program is presented to a student 
audience. The program was devised 
by the conductor, Dr. Waldo Cohn, 
after he had received many comments 
from the Manhattan Project workers 
living in Oak Ridge expressing the 
wish that they knew something about 
serious music. The Demonstration 
Concert was a tremendous success. 
These are a few examples of the 
ways in which community orchestras 
are assuming responsibility for cul- 
tural and musical leadership in their 
communities. The clarity with which 
the community orchestras see their 
obligations for cultural leadership, 
the resourcefulness with which they 
meet that obligation, the effective- 
ness with which they pursue it—these 
will be the deciding factors in the 
success of America’s nearly 600 non- 
professional orchestras. But one 
thing all have in common—the com- 
munity orchestras are of the very 
warp and woof of the basic fabric of 
their respective communities. They 
and their music reflect the talents, 
yearnings, hopes, dreams, foibles, 
and limitations of America at large. 
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UST before Lily Pons got off the 
train in Greensboro, N. C., where 

she was scheduled for a concert, her 
tour manager advised her that local 
papers had been informed that she 
was an ardent baseball fan. Lily 
promised she would cooperate in any 
interviews and show her enthusiasm 
for the sport. She was met by a sports 
writer who thought that her views 
on baseball would make interesting 
reading, especially since this was the 
date of the opening game of the 
World Series. 

“I understand you are a baseball 
fan,” said the reporter. 

“Indeed I am,” Miss Pons an- 
swered. 

“Are you going to listen to the 
game today on the radio?” 

“Indeed I am,” was the reply once 
more. Then after a pause, “By the 
way, who is playing today?” 
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(Continued from page 26) 


on this music tour, yet we managed 
to see Berchtesgaden, the Alpine 
Lakes, Mt. Pilatus, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Oxford University. How 
different were our opportunities 
from those of the women we saw 
working in the sawmills and tan- 
neries or sharing the yoke with an 
ox! 

The flight through Europe all too 
soon turned toward home. Stranded 
at Prestwick Airport, sixteen of us 
waited anxiously for departure while 
four hundred thousand other travel- 
lers held priority. After two days of 
waiting the 3400 miles stretched it- 
self to 6704 miles. Iceland, half way 
to Gander, back to Iceland, down to 
the Azores, back to Gander, and on 
to New York. The reason? Ask the 
company. Anyhow I had plenty of 
time to rest my little finger. On my 
way home I had to carry a ten-pound 
cheese from Amsterdam. My musi- 
cal treat had begun and ended with 
cheese. Little wonder it agreed with 


me! 444 
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such courses, emphasis has been 
placed on literature, history, sociol- 
ogy, and even political science; rare- 
ly have genuine efforts been made 
to come to grips with the problems 
that are peculiarly musical. The net 
result has been a deprecation of 
music in the mind of the pupil and 
a glorification of the accompanying 
courses. 

In many instances music can be 
correlated with other subjects with 
mutual benefit; the danger enters 
when the integration is carried to 
an extreme and is made an end in 
itself, Human nature being what it 
is, the student clings to the known, 
to the concrete as opposed to the 
intangible and the abstract. Previ- 
ous learning has been largely in the 
verbal sense, hence it is known and 
understood; the student embraces 
the verbal substance with ardor, to 
the complete neglect of the musical 
or abstract element. 

The correlation of literature and 
music is easily effected, for the his- 
tory of both arts shows that com- 
posers and authors have influenced 
One another for centuries. Master- 
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pieces in both domains show the 
beneficial results of this interaction; 
moreover, it is frequently found that 
precious insight into one art can be 
gained through correlation with the 
other during the instructional proc- 
ess. Such integration is highly com- 
mendable, but it should be admin- 
istered with care to insure the 
maintenance of the qualities that are 
characteristic and idiomatic to both 
arts. 

A similar case can be made for 
the integration of history, political 


science, or social studies with music. 
Correlation with these subjects is 
one thing, but the stress which is 
often placed on the former when 
integration is attempted acts to ob- 
viate the value of the synthesis. Too 
often the memorization of a chrono- 
logical sequence of historical dates 
is made to substitute for musical in- 
sight; too often the idea of music 
being an expression of its time, to 
the exclusion of genuine musical 
study, is made supreme. These areas 
can serve as useful adjuncts to musi- 
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cal study, they can implement and 
highlight pertinent material bearing 
on musical creation and its back- 
grounds, but they should be used 
with discretion, and only when they 
can definitely contribute to musical 
understanding. 

What then should be the aim of 
the study of musical literature? 
Where should the attention of such 
study be centered. The answer is 
obvious—the center of the study is 
the music itself, and the aim should 
be to enhance its meaning for the 


student. Certain physical conditions 
must first be satisfied—we must be 
able to get at the music itself 
through an adequate presentation. 
From then on the music can almost 
speak for itself. In this instance, the 
wise teacher gracefully accepts the 
role of the factotum; she provides 
the means for the study, and in a 
quiet, casual, unobtrusive way di- 
rects the attention of the student to 
selected areas, with the center of 
attention always being the music it- 
self. 
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Directed listening implies that 
certain channels of thinking for the 
student are stipulated; all listening 
experience should thus be aimed at 
implementing the grasp of the musi- 


cal substance. Directed listening 
should treat with qualities that are 
expressly musical: with melody and 
its organization according to phrase- 
wise patterns; with the inner activ- 
ity of melody and the combination 
of melodies to form counterpoint 
and the polyphonic fabric; with the 
power of the rhythmic thrust, its or- 
ganization into metrical patterns 
and their functions; with the expres- 
sive ability of music in an absolute 
and in a programmatic sense; with 
the organization of music into large 
patterns such as the symphony and 
opera. All these can be fascinating 
and rewarding fields of study, pro- 
vided the attention of the student 
is intelligently directed toward them. 
This contact with a rich literature 
of music material should result in 
sharper perception on the part of 
the student. 

With this centering of the instruc- 
tional effort on the musical sub- 
stance itself, with the improvement 
of equipment used in the classroom, 
with developed listening skills 
brought to bear on the subject, the 
net result should be a distinct en- 
hancement in musical pleasures for 
the pupil and the substitution of ap- 
preciation of the subject in place of 
depreciation, 444 
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scenes, and machines.” A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein production, no 
doubt. 
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instrument. This is where the singer 
is at a disadvantage, because he is 
his own instrument, and everything 
that he does affects his instrument. 
He has to take as meticulous care 
of himself as the violinist does of 
his Stradivarius or the pianist of his 
Steinway. If the instrumentalist has 
a poor instrument, he can always 
save enough money to buy a new 
one, or he can borrow some other 
person’s instrument. Not so_ the 
singer. He has to use what he was 
given by nature; and if nature gave 
him a defective instrument, all the 
technique in the world will never 
make him a great singer. 

On the other hand, the possession 
of a good instrument does not guar- 
antee that one will be a great artist 
any more than having a Steinway in 
one’s living room assures one that he 
will be a great pianist. First one 
must have the instrument; then one 
must have the ability to learn to use 
it; then one must make use of this 
ability. 

Assuming that one has all the 
natural equipment needed for good 
tone production, in other words, 
assuming that nature gave one a 
good instrument for singing; the 
next step is to ascertain whether 
or not one has the ability to learn 
to use the instrument. The best way 
to determine this is to go to a good 
teacher and stay with that teacher 
for two or three years or longer. 
Here we come to the real problem, 
however, because there are probably 
more quacks in the voice teaching 
profession than in any other field of 
teaching. Indeed, a good voice 
teacher is something rare. There are 
thousands of quacks to every good 
voice teacher. Many of these quacks 
are well-meaning people, and many 
of them know the difference between 
good and bad tone quality, but the 
difference between the good and the 
poor teacher is that the good teacher 
can soon tell what causes the tone 
to be bad. The good teacher is first 
of all a good diagnostician. After he 
has diagnosed the situation, he im- 
mediately takes steps to remove the 
difficulty which is at the root of the 
student's poor tone production or 
inartistic singing. If the difficulty 
stems from a physical defect such as 
poor health, nervous tension, slug- 
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gishness, lack of vitality, illness of 
some kind (perhaps low blood pres- 
sure or stomach trouble), allergy, 
sinusitus, a deviated septum, crooked 
spine, or flat feet (which will throw 
the whole body out of line and thus 
make correct posture impossible and 
consequently interfere with correct 
breathing), the teacher will send the 
pupil to a good doctor who will try 
to remedy the physical defect. It is 
impossible to get good vocal results 
with a pupil who is ill, and a good 
teacher recognizes this fact. Poor 


teachers will, however, sometimes at- 
tribute lack of progress on the part 
of the pupil to illness when no illness 
is present; therefore, if the teacher 
suspects that the pupil is in need of 
medical attention, the pupil should 
make it a point to see a physician 
and have the teacher’s suspicions 
verified or disproved. 

It is very difficult for the layman 
or inexperienced singer to judge 
voice teachers. A student may have 
an excellent teacher without real- 
izing it for many years; on the other 
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hand he may have a quack teacher 
without being aware of it until it is 
too late. Therefore, a person desir- 
ing to learn to sing should thorough- 
ly investigate his prospective voice 
teacher before beginning lessons with 
him. This should be done, not by 
asking a teacher’s pupils what they 
think of him, for the pupils may not 
know enough about what constitutes 
good teaching to be good judges, nor 
by the amount of publicity a teacher 
has been given or has acquired, nor 
by the way his best pupils sing (they 
may have had training under some- 
one else who gave them their good 
foundation or they may just happen 
to have voices that are correctly 
produced—accidentally or by nature), 
but by the progress made by the 
majority of the teacher’s students, 
especially the progress of students 
who were poor or mediocre singers 
when they first came to the teacher 
and who have studied with that 
teacher for at least a year or two. 
This means that the investigator 
must hear the same students sing 
more than once, and the hearings 
should be a year or two apart. 


The investigator should also find 
out whether or not the pupils have 
had vocal training with other teach- 
ers, and if so, with whom and for 
how long. If the investigator knows 
anything about good lines of teachers 
of singing, it would also be worth 
while to inquire as to where the 
teacher received his own vocal train- 
ing and musical education, with 
whom he studied and for how long. 
Some would-be singers may ask: If 
the teacher under consideration is 
a fine singer himself, must he not 
of necessity be a good teacher? Not 
necessarily. If a teacher sings well, 
he is at an advantage, but many 
good teachers do not possess good 
enough vocal instruments to be great 
singers; a good teacher will usually 
be able to sing well within the 
limitations of his instrument, how- 
ever great those limitations may be, 
but it often takes an expert to 
determine whether or not the teacher 
is hampered in his singing by poor 
native equipment or by sheer lack 
of knowledge of what to do with his 
instrument. The would-be vocal stu- 
dent is usually not advanced enough 
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in his judgment of singing to be 
able to make this distinction, so it is 
perhaps better not to use this as a 
criterion. 

While the high school student is 
waiting the year or two which he 
must wait before hearing various 
teachers’ pupils for the second time, 
assuming that he has decided upon 
the first method suggested for select- 
ing a voice teacher and has heard 
the majority of several teachers’ 
pupils, he should be concerning him- 
self primarily with piano lessons, 
foreign languages (especially Italian, 
French, and German) and with ac- 
quiring all-around musicianship. He 
should be learning something about 
the theory of music, the history and 
literature of music, and he should 
be learning how to read music both 
vocally and instrumentally. 444 
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(Continued from page 13) 


I thought. After just so many foolish 
mistakes her ear will guide her safe- 
ly to the right key. It didn’t. Each 
time the D sharp was found only 
after the wrong key had been played 
first. It was obvious that Claudia 
had no visual impression of the key 
of E major. Although she had re- 
cited the names of the sharps many 
times they were still remote under 
her fingers. Her ear was helping but 
her eye was not. 

Ralph was playing Schubert’s Mo- 
ment Musical in F minor. Some- 
times the D flat was overlooked and 
sometimes the A flat or the B flat. 
An almost total lack of perception. 
Seeing and hearing the scales might 
not make this lad an artist but it 
would make Mr. Schubert’s rest far 
less fitful. 

June, a young girl with ambitions 
to become a concert pianist, came 
from a neighboring state to study 
with me. Her playing was fluent, 
emotional qualities were well bal- 


anced, and while she gave evidence 
of her eight years of work there was 
a hesitancy which indicated faulty 
memorizing. “In what key are you 
playing?” I asked as an opener. “I 
haven't the faintest notion,” she re- 
plied. ‘““My teacher never discussed 
that with me.” I asked for a tonic 
chord of G major and got a blank 
look. 

A few years ago, after pondering 
these and other examples of faulty 
perception (or no perception at all), 
I made an intensive search for visual 
aids in the study of the scales. Dozens 
of books gave the notes, fingerings, 
and in some cases diagrams, but I 
found no pictures. I wanted a set 
of cards with the fingers outlining 
each of the 24 tonalities. I wanted 
Claudia to see the eight tones of E 
major as one picture. I wanted 
Ralph to see F minor as a familiar 
pathway. I wanted June to feel at 
home in G sharp minor as she played 
Liszt’s La Campanella. 1 wanted her 
to know the “look” of E, F double 
sharp, G sharp in the upper part 
of the scale, and to have her com- 


prehend F double sharp as a note 
distinct from G natural. I wanted 
hazy manipulation replaced with 
visual perception, 

The eye is a camera, the mind a 
photographic plate. And so I pro- 
ceeded to have a set of scale pictures 
printed, one card for each major key 
and its relative minor. The cards. 
brought into quick focus each of the 
tonalities. There were thirteen quiz 
cards, each containing a key signa- 
ture which matched the major and 
minor scale diagrams on the. op- 
posite side of the card. Dots repre- 
senting the fingertips displayed the 
structure of each scale at a glance. 
More than a hundred piano com- 
positions from the classic and mod- 
ern repertoire were listed according 
to key so that the student would be 
aware of the need for recognition of 
the signatures in his study of piano 
literature. 

The pupil would read the ques- 
tion presented on one side of the 
card. If he couldn’t answer it he 
turned the card over, studied the 
two diagrams, and made the associa- 
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tion of key signature with the cor- 
responding scales. As the diagrams 
were studied he placed his fingers on 
the piano keys as indicated by the 
dots. Either block fingering or reg- 
ular fingering could be used. The 
block fingering being the same in all 
24 keys, it was recommended that he 
use this approach before the regular 
fingerings were employed. He then 
could drop into any of the tonalities, 
thus: left 5432 right 2345. The 
fifth fingers were placed an octave 
apart, the thumbs eliminated, the 
other fingers falling into their places 
according to the dots of the diagram, 
The 12 major scales were blocked 
silently in key circle order: CG DA 
E BF # (Gb) Db Ab Bb Eb F. It was 
noted that the upper tetrachord of 
C became the lower tetrachord of 
G, the left hand replacing the right 
as the right moved up to the new 
tetrachord. This was continued un- 
til the hands returned to C on the 
thirteenth move. 

The minor scales were learned 
with the same block fingering merely 
by shifting left from “do” to “la.” 
The natural minor was pictured so 
that the pupil would see that the 
related major and minor used the 
same eight-note alphabet. The most 
frequently used minor form, the har- 
monic, was written out in letters, 
attention being called to the raised 
note by underlining the seventh 
letter. In the melodic form, the 
raised sixth and seventh were both 
underlined, with the return on the 
natural minor indicated. 

I have used the cards for five 
years, and have found that their use 
reduces the pupil’s aversion to sharps; 
that the regular and more complex 
fingerings are more firmly im- 
planted, even to the point of au- 
tomatism as of course they should 
be; that relationship of the major 
to the minor becomes sharply etched; 
that even the young student can 
learn to think in the key in which 
he is playing. It is not enough mere- 
ly to recite the key when viewing 
a signature. The pupil must see the 
entire content of that key and must 
realize as he matures that analysis 
is paramount in memorizing, sight 
reading, and creative expression. 
On each card appear the words 
“harmonic” and “relative.” As we 
read these eight-letters words are we 
conscious of the individual letters or 
do we sée each word as a whole? 


Single letters are unimportant, the 
idea the word expresses is every- 
thing, It may be that a knowledge 
of scales will not help us scan the 
atonal works of Schoenberg, and 
major and minor will not always 
solve the dilemmas encountered in 
some of the modal music of Bartok, 
but a thorough study of the keys 
will increase our understanding of 
a vast amount of classic, romantic, 
and modern literature which can be 
brought to life in the 24 tonalities 
of the keyboard. 444 


BEIGHTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


certs and gain valuable experience 
by accompanying the annual Len- 
ten Cantata. 

Two beginning pupils are enrolled 
for the same lesson period, meeting 
twice a week for fifty-five minutes. 
These students share their class pe- 
riods by playing and observing, with 
each one receiving the same amount 
of instruction. The observation pe- 
riod is most valuable in that it is 
easy to see the mistakes of others. 
Class students are teamed according 
to their abilities for lessons. Rehears- 
al time is scheduled so that all have 
the same opportunities for individ- 
ual practice. As far as possible we 
try to distribute the training equally 
among the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade levels. This prevents 
our losing them all at one time by 
graduation. 

About a year ago our whole pro- 
gram faced a serious crisis. Two years 
of hard work in building our cur- 
riculum teetered_ percariously _be- 
tween success and failure. The audi- 
torium schedule of events was in- 
creased, forcing cancellation of les- 
sons and practice. Our work could 
not be accomplished altogether be- 
fore and after school. The only an- 
swer seemed to lie in a drastic cur- 
tailment in the number of students 
and classes until someone idly re- 
marked, “Too bad you don’t have a 
pair of earphones you could plug in 
like the old crystal sets.” 

We thought it over and approach- 
ed a local radio engineer with the 
problem of installing earphones on 
the organ. With the aid of a few 
condensers and a little solder, two 
sets were hooked into the speaker 
amplifier. Students may now practice 


during any assembly program, a 
play, or even a movie. A small fold- 
ing screen hides the organist, retains 
the small light for the music, and 
prevents loss of concentration. By 
using two sets of earphones, lessons 
are made possible under all condi- 
tions, for not one disturbing sound 
is audible to a third party. 

Now after three years, some six- 
teen students have graduated from 
North Side High School with from 
one to three years of free organ in- 
struction. A large percentage of these 
young people are now playing in 
local churches, while others are con- 
tinuing their work in universities 
and conservatories. We believe that 
we have begun something unique in 
the history of public school music 
programs, and it is our aim to con- 
tinue this teaching of practical art. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote for the con- 
tralto voice, the decline is in evi- 
dence. Prokofieff, the most prolific 
writer of opera in Russia today, does 
not treat the contralto as a star, 
while Shostakovich, Khatchaturian, 
and Gliere neglect her. 

How can we secure a renaissance 
for this voice? Probably only if, 
through some miiacle, a great voice 
capable of meeting all the demands 
of the past century should be en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan and re- 
vivals made of the works in which 
the contralto starred years ago. If 
Conchita Supervia had not died at 
the age of thirty-six in 1936, she 
might have been the one, since she 
was just becoming popular in Amer- 
ica. Had Stignani been engaged by 
the Metropolitan a dozen or more 
years ago, she might have brought 
about a change of repertoire. Until 
Pinza popularized Mozart in 1930, 
some of the world’s greatest. operas 
languished unheard. Until Flagstad 
popularized Wagner and Beethoven, 
most of the first-named composer's 
works were only tolerated by New 
York’s public and Fidelio was ig 
nored. Give us a great contralto 
voice and we can expect to hear once 
again some of the works which were 
so popular with our forebears. For 
my part, I hope that day will not be 
too far distant. 444 
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(Continued from page 8) 


and social events that get the choir 
members well acquainted with one 
another. It serves as a_ personal 
“shake-down cruise” and, believe me, 
it makes a great difference in the 
initial pace of the fall rehearsals. 
When school opens we are already 
“in business.” 

I want our choir to sing at the 
highest possible artistic level. I 
recognize my responsibility as a 
teacher and conductor in the build- 
ing and maintenance of musical 
standards. Above and beyond that, I 
feel a responsibility toward the 
building of enjoyable, fruitful pat- 
terns of living for the young people 
who are in our choir. They are not 
going to be professional musicians. 
They are going to be the true ama- 
teur musicians of the future. I want 
them to enjoy music in an en- 
thusiastic and unself-conscious man- 
ner, and I like to think that the 
time spent in our choir will help 
them do just that. 444 
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contained herein, when interpreted 


by the reader, reduce the cost in time | 


of learning to play the piano. The 
question is “Can the practice period 
be made more efficient?” Improve- 
ments have been made in estimat- 
ing costs, not only in financial out- 
put, but in the expenditure of 
human energy. How many pieces 
the piano student can play after a 
year of study is important to him. 
Closely tied up with his perform- 
ance of pieces at a given level of 
difficulty are the method of teach- 
ing and its success, assuming the stu- 
dent is average. Granting, then, that 
the student has a good piano, a com- 
fortable practice room, and _ will 
work daily for a regular length of 
time, efficiency in the use of time 
must be attained, Again, we repeat 
that industries are constantly seek- 
ing to reduce cost and increase out- 
put. The piano teacher may well 
ponder how he can do _ likewise. 
_ Various key-ideas related to learn- 
ing and the acquisition of skill have 
been suggested herein. Another item 
should be considered, namely, that 
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of selecting the proper music for the 
student. Has he the intelligence, the 
liking for the piece, and the skill to 
play it? Again the teacher’s judg- 
ment is final on this point, but his 
success is closely bound up with his 
judgment. The personnel depart- 
ments of industries find it profitable 
to know intelligence scores, so that 
they may classify and assign men to 
jobs that they can do satisfactorily. 
The private teacher, of course, will 
not have time for this, but he might 
look at the student’s school report 
card and get some intelligence infor- 
mation. Moreover, the teacher’s own 
record card will reflect something of 
the student’s ability after about ten 
weeks of study. 


Devices for Facilitating Technic 


Among the devices used from the 
time of Diruta to the present are 
transposing a difficult passage culled 
from a piece; building rhythmic 
and tonal variants; practicing at dif- 
ferent tempi; and, finally, the use 
of the metronome. The _ teacher’s 
method of fixing the amount and 
variation of any of these devices is a 
subjective matter. They are import- 


ant for furthering technique and 
maintaining interest, but the musical 
interest must be preserved. 

The efficient teacher, to whom 
this article is addressed, is aware of 
the possibilities of each device in 
assigning practice to his student. He 
likewise is cognizant of the value of 
unifying the technical ideas of a 
century and a half of endeavor of 
the world’s ablest piano teachers. 
Finally, he will agree that piano 
playing today is too large a field for 
one profession to know all the solu- 
tions. Knowledge should be gath- 
ered from other fields of learning and 
adapted to piano teaching. If such 
knowledge is useful under teaching 


conditions, the cause of musical 
learning will be served. 444 
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aggressive agent, which accents no 
conflicts. If there is a dissociation 
between the cortex, thalamus, and 
hypothalamus, music acts as a valu- 
able agent in re-establishing the 
mental status quo. 

“Music not only can turn any 
aggregation of people into an ‘or- 
ganic’ group, but it is one of the 
mightiest socializing agents. Possess- 
ing the property to sublimate and 
repress aggressive tendencies, music 
harbors positive qualities, those of 
stimulating wholesome bodily and 
mental functions and _ predisposing 
to artistic and aesthetic inspiration.”! 
It can produce moods, plant en- 
grams, stimulate associations and 
imagery. 

In the light of the foregoing let 
us examine the five-year-old child 
and see if we can determine the 
reasons for the functionality of his 
music study. At the age of five a 
child has come a long way on the 
path of development; he has scaled 
the steepest ascent and has reached 
a plateau. Although he is by no 
means a finished product, he already 
gives promise of the person he or 
is to be. “His capacities, talents, 
temperamental qualities and his dis- 
tinctive modes of meeting the de- 
mands of development, have all 
declared themselves to a significant 
degree.” 

However, with all his attractive 
traits, a five-year-old is not a highly 
socialized individual. “He is too 
deeply immersed in his world to 
have a discriminating perception of 
his self among his peers and supe- 
riors.”* He usually limits his co- 
operative play to a small group. 
Thus a string quartet is an ideal 
ensemble numerically, and also as a 
medium through which he may gain 
a vital sense of group responsibility. 
By experience he acquires an under- 
standing of the importance of each 
individual in the group. Each child 
has something of importance to offer, 
something without which the group 
would be unable to realize its great- 
est possibilities, and the group in 


*Ira Altschuler MTNA Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, 1944. p. 162. 


Arnold Gesell and Frances Ilg, The Child 
from Five to Ten, p. 62. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

*Tbid. p. 65. 


turn helps each child obtain results 
that would otherwise be impossible. 
When an individual does his part 
well, he does something for himself 
and something for the group. When 
he does not do his part well his 
progress ceases as well as that of the 
ensemble. Lack of progress results 
in dissatisfaction and boredom. The 
child soon learns that desired re- 
sults can be more quickly attained 
through cooperation, which brings 
with it joy and satisfaction. 


Leadership 


Participation in a string quartet 
offers experience in leadership. A 
student may start the quartet, set 
the tempo, control the entire inter- 
pretation of a musical composition. 
If he has an idea for an original 
composition which he wishes the 
group to play, he must express him- 
self clearly and obtain a favorable 
reaction from the ensemble. He also 
finds that courtesy is essential if 
each student is to have an equal 
opportunity to express himself and 
profit from the group experience. 
According to Gesell and Ilg, “Five 
is poised and controlled.”* They also 
state, “Oftentimes we see unconscious 
grace and skill both in gross and 
fine motor coordinations. There is a 
finished perfection and economy of 
movement, which again suggests that 
five is a nodal stage toward which 
the strands of development converge 
to be organized for a new advance.”® 
For normal growth the child needs 


activities which use both fine and 


gross motor coordination. Playing a 
violin, a viola, or a cello helps each 
student to gain better control of 
both large and small muscles, and at 
the same time to acquire a skill or 
technique for seif-expression through 
music. A simple technique begun at 
the age of five, when the child’s life 
is still simple, can express the 
essence of his experience, and his 
technical development can keep pace 
with his maturation so that all of 
his efforts in instrumental music can 
be functional. Then, as we have 
noted in Altschuler’s research, there 
is the added help of music which 
affects coordination, equilibrium, 
and bodily rhythm. The importance 
of beginning young has been realized 
for over two thousand years. Plato 


‘Ibid., p. 72. 
*Tbid., p. 67. 
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and Aristotle recognized the primacy 
of emotion in life and insisted that 
education begin at the level of emo- 
tion, when the child is so young 
that this is the only level at which 
he can be touched. These philoso- 
phers sincerely believed, as have 
many more down to the present day, 
that the best means for total human- 
ization of the emotions is found in 


the arts, especially music, because it 


is the most direct avenue of approach 
to the emotions, since its appeal is 
purely feelingful. Thus children are 
encouraged to consider the essential 
contribution which an object or an 
experience makes to their lives. A 
feeling for the intrinsic worth of 
the object or experience is encour- 
aged and not raw emotional reaction 
which provokes thought devoted to 
the quickest, safest, and most effec- 
tive means for getting hold of the ob- 
ject or monopolizing the experience. 


Child Experiences 


To illustrate, consider a first lesson 
for a string quartet of kindergart- 
ners. At the outset the teacher may 
suggest an experience common to 
the children, such as that with large 
bells. Because intrinsic experiences 
predominate in their lives, children 
become interested in relating their 
experiences with bells and thus a 
feeling or enthusiasm for this life 
situation is generated. The song 
Ding, Dong Bell may be introduced 
at an auspicious time and each child 
may pretend he is pulling a rope 
which rings a large bell while he 
sings the song. Then as a final ex- 
pression of the essence of the experi- 
ence they play Ding, Dong Bell on 
their instruments, using a pizzicato 
technique. Ding on the A string, 
Dong and Bell on the D string, with 
piano accompaniment. It will be 
noted, that in this first day’s lesson 
teachers are considering the intrinsic 
worth of bells to the lives of chil- 
dren, and expressing the essence of 
their experience in music. 

The above suggestions are only a 
few of the dynamic possibilities for 
child development which are latent 
In music education. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that 
Just teaching notes and technique 
and insisting on beautiful tones, al- 
though essential, are of little benefit 
to most children, and in fact may 
even prove detrimental. 444 
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-YOMPOSERS notoriously 

4 poor judges of their own mu- 
sic. Victor Herbert thought Natoma 
was his masterpiece. Berlioz never 
recovered from the failure of his 
Trojans at Carthage. 

On the other hand, Debussy felt 
very unsure of the worth of many 
of his best works and thought that 
the public would never accept them. 
Schubert had so little regard for 
many of his songs that he forgot he 
wrote some of them. When _ his 
friends used to perform them for him 
he would listen intently and make 
comments, without a glimmer of 
recognition. 

Rachmaninoff never thought much 
of his Prelude in C# Minor and in 
his latter years came to be greatly an- 
noyed by it. 


— fifty years ago a conductor’s 


score of Nutcracker Suite was 
stolen from the St. Petersburg (Len- 
ingrad today) Conservatory Library. 
It was probably the manuscript copy 
from which Tchaikovsky himself 
conducted the first performance of 
the music. It had notations in blue 
pencil in the composer’s own hand- 
writing. 

Several years ago a young Russian 
composer, Zablotsky, bought a pile 
of old papers at a junk yard with 
the intention of using them as an 
undercoat for few wallpaper in his 
apartment. His eye caught a bit of 
music manuscript. He examined it 
and knew immediately that he had 
made a find. The Tchaikovsky Mu- 
seum identified the stolen score and 
proudly placed it among its other 
Tchaikovsky treasures. 


SAAC ALBENIZ studied with the 

greatest teachers in Europe and 
was widely acclaimed both as pianist 
and composer. But he never could 
hold on to money, and was frequent- 
ly forced to sell some of his best 
works cheaply for ready cash. He 
is said to have written a piece every 
day, over a period of years, just to 
pay for his meals. He once traded 
one of his pieces for a ticket to a 
bull fight. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES’ 
POCKET SCORES 


. .. to enrich your iisiening 
to radio and recorded music. 


BELA BARTOK (1881-1945) 


Latest pocket score release! 


THE COMPLETE STRING 
QUARTETS OF BELA BARTOK 
. . the pocket scores of the six 
string quartets,* and an analysis 


of each, handsomely bound 
together in one volume......$10.00 


*also available separately in pocket edition. 


BARTOK STRING QUARTET 
PACKAGE 


1. Bound volume of the pocket 
scores, including analytical notes. 


2. Complete Columbia L.P. record- 
ings of the quartets, performed by 
the Juilliard String Quartet. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A MEMORIAL REVIEW of 
articles on the life and work of 
Bela Bartok (reprinted from issues 
13 and 14 of “Tempo” magazine) 
including bibliography and a 
chronological list of his works and 


BELA BARTOK CATALOG 
(including picture, biographical 
sketch and a list of his works in 
the Boosey and Hawkes library) 
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(Continued from page 7) 


chestra becomes a unit of great im- 
portance within its function, under- 
lining emotions on stage, extending 
situations, and commenting on 
events. I am always thrilled at the 
color and power of the orchestration 
of Otello. The Venetian grandilo- 
quence and elan, the agonizing trag- 
edy of great love, the keen evil of 
conspiracy are all expressed in the 
orchestra with a brilliance akin to 
that of Berlioz. 

I am in a good position to appre- 
ciate what I consider the touchstone 
of Verdi’s genius, his superb gift for 
character delineation. Portraying the 
characters of Manrico, Rhadames, 
Don Alvaro, Ricard, and Don Carlos, 
I am close at hand to see how per- 
fectly Verdi follows out their psycho- 
logical processes in his music, de- 
scribing their emotions and inner 
workings with precision, clarity, and 
emotional power. Verdi was keenly 
interested in the people of the stories 
he chose; they are his focal point. 
He never wrote “good parts,” he 
translated human beings into music. 

There are more unforgettable 
characters in Verdi’s operas than in 
any other opera composer’s works, 
unless it be Mozart’s. In fact, Verdi 
approached a character very much 
as Mozart did. Both were men of 
deep human understanding and pre- 
cise observation. Their people are 
real because they poured into them 
ail the subtle knowledge of man they 
possessed. Look at the musical de- 
lineation of Amneris, whose frustra- 
tion, arrogrance, and neuroticism are 
beautifully portrayed, or the dual 
personality of Violetta, or the super- 
human witchery of Ulrico in The 
Masked Ball, or the bawdy Rabelais- 
ian humor of Falstaff, or the men- 
tally unhealthy tortures of Rigoletto, 
or the pure, utterly feminine grace of 
Desdemona. The list is endless. These 
are masterfully drawn portraits of 
human beings as real as the people 
who watch them. 

Something Verdi once wrote to an 
opera manager impressed me_ as 
summing up the reasons for his 
greatness. He wrote, ‘““My music may 
be bad or good, but it is never 
fortuitious. I always try to give it 
definite character.” He never wrote 
a note that was not for a definite 
dramatic purpose. Whether or not 
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opera goers realize it, they come 
again and again to see these operas 
of which they never grow tired be- 
cause Verdi presents extensions of 
all our personalities involved in all 
our problems. Although some of the 
plots seem ridiculous, they neverthe- 
less contain the germ of everyday 
situations. We are moved by the mu- 
sical emotion describing the person. 
There is present the shock of recog- 
nition of ourselves. That is why Verdi 
has remained a “best seller” on the 
opera stage and will continue to 
remai’: so. It is also why singing 
Verdi is the favorite part of my job. 
His music is great theatre, powerful 
drama, and infinite in its emotional 
range and application. 444 
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of the New York City Center Opera 
Company, who has also created the 
role of Monica in the Gian-Carlo 
Menotti opera The Medium which 
she has sung on Broadway, on tour 
in this country, and in Europe. 
Evelyn is a crack bowler. They call 
her “Spare-’em-up Keller,” for her 
average score is 175 per game, and she 
quite often goes above that. Spec- 
tators and other bowlers are amazed 
to learn that she is a rising young 
opera star, for in their mind’s eye 
they have a picture of ye old-time 
prima donna—buxom and tempera- 
mental. Since Evelyn is anything but 
buxom or temperamental, she has 
become a sort of unofficial ambassa- 
dress of good will, and many who 
have seen her in action in the bowl- 
ing alley have come to see her in 
action on the operatic stage. 

Frances McCann, California-born 
soprano of radio, television, and 
operetta, was a winner in the low 
springboard diving competition for 
the Olympic team, but she did not 
compete in the finals because she 
wanted to concentrate on her sing- 
ing. She is well-remembered by her 
swimming team-mates, however, who 
have organized a McCann Fan Club. 
They not only attend all of her 
performances, they see that their 
friends go too. 

Martha Lipton, dark-haired mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
earned money for singing lessons by 
giving swimming lessons at a pool 
and at a summer camp. Swimming, 
rowing, and cycling, in that order, 


are still her favorite athletics. The 
folks she used to teach to swim are 
now her most loyal fans. Many have 
never missed a Lipton performance 
in all the years she has been at the 
Met. They go and take their friends 
along, so that the swimmer-singer 
has an ever-increasing circle of fans, 
thanks to the lessons she used to give. 

Marguerite Piazza, New Orleans’ 
gift to opera, radio, and television, 
has none of the slow movements 
which are supposed to characterize 
the South. She does a schedule of 
setting-up exercises daily, and surf- 
board riding and water skiing are 
the sports in which she is in her 
element, quite literally. 

And so it goes. In this day and 
age, what with movie and television 
considerations, singers and_ instru- 
mentalists have to be good to look 
at as well to listen to. These athletic 
activities, which they do primarily 
because they are sports-minded, also 
help to keep them sylph-like, to de- 
velop rhythm—the rhythm so neces- 
say in music, and to develop breath 
control and poise, two big musts for 
anyone contemplating a_ singing 
career. 

Just as important as the things 
that sports do for musicians as indi- 
viduals, is what their participation 
in sports does for others. Sports as 
a common meeting ground make for 
better understanding between the 
musician and his fellow-players and 
spectators, many of whom may be 
non-musical. When the non-musical, 
who may have peculiar ideas or 
phobias about musicians, see them as 
fine athletes and sportsmen, they 
soon begin to think that music is 
a fine thing after all, not a sissy 
occupation to be avoided. That's 
how musical converts are made. As 
for the musicians, through sports 
they are enabled to meet and know 
a fine part of their potential audi- 
ence. They can listen to their com- 
ments on music, the things people 
like to hear, and be guided accord- 
ingly when making up their pro- 
grams. 

Yes, since music has come to be 
such a big-time business, those who 
sing or play an instrument can no 
longer be regarded as softies. Sports 
have helped the musician personally, 
and in his community relationship. 
It would seem that any bulges mu- 
sicians show are M-U-S-C-L-E-S! 
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BLIND 
(Continued from page 35) 

scheme. Some lines might rhyme; 
others might be entirely in free 
verse and scan very irregularly. The 
meter was iambic, usually of seven 
or eleven syllables. The first two 
lines might harmonize vertically; the 
third line contrapuntally; the 
fourth line vertically. Just as in a 
Shakespearean sonnet, in order to 
bring the poem to a firm conclusion 
the madrigal would end with two 
rhythmical lines of equal length. 
Thus the tune might appear the 
first time in the treble voice; then 
while this voice was singing a subor- 
dinate part the “lead” would appear 
in the second, third voices, etc. The 
first two strains might establish a 
key, or the second line might modu- 
late to a related key; the third line 
might suggest a more distant modu- 
lation, and the fourth firmly re-estab- 
lish the tonic. Typical voice parts 
as found in the madrigal are: so- 
prano, mezzo-soprano, alto-tenor (op- 
tional), baritone, and bass. 

The chief difficulty in understand- 
ing a madrigal is to pick out the 
main melody from the contrapuntal 
imitations. One part connot be ren- 
dered really well unless each _per- 
former realizes who has the lead and 
is conscious of the subordinate har- 
monies. A part at any moment will 
be what it is because of what the 
other singers are doing, and the har- 
monization will depend on the sing- 
er’s consciousness of its relation to 
the other parts. 

Owing to the imitation, the ca- 
dences do not seem to come at the 
expected distances. Since the cadence 

(Continued on page. 56) 


Pandemonium 


pee people are always “fiddlin’ 
around,” others are more likely 
to “toot their own horns.” Some 
go around “drumming up” business. 
Others are more inclined to “soft- 
pedal” their activities. Actresses 
“pull out all the stops” and also play 
ina “muted” style. Some people use 
“lots of brass,” others are more com- 
lortable in “low keys.” In home life 
we find both “harmony” and “dis- 
tord.” Maybe that is because so 
‘nany people are always “harping” 
on things. 
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Chorus Music for Christmas, 1950 


you hear the Christ Child (SSA)..........Carol Milyko 
= (A new charming easy Carol) =. 
= Sing we then those glorious strains (SATB)..H. A. Matthews .15 se 
(Based on a Chinese Melozy) 
Decants to Familiar Hymns C.T.Maclary .15 ‘gg 
= (Fairest Lord Jesus, Silent Night, The First Nowell) > 
Danish Carol (SATB) H. A. Matthews .16 
= The Story of Christmas. John H. Duddy .60 ‘gg 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


s (Cantata for SATB and organ, or piano) = 
= REFERENCE COPIES SENT UPON REQUEST = 
For Orchestra (grade B-C) 
At Christmastide 
by ERIC DE LAMARTER 
(Score $2.50, Orch. parts $4.50) 
€LKAN-VOGEL CO., Inc. 


CTY 
KREISLER 


THE SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL (arr. Baldwin) SATB 

MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger arr. Baldwin) SSA and SATB 

© BLESSED SAVIOUR (arr. Baldwin) SATB a 
THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS (arr. Andrews) SSA 


RACHMANINOFF 


WHEN NIGHT DESCENDS IN SILENCE (arr. Baldwin) TTBB 
ECSTASY OF SPRING (arr. Baldwin) SATB 


SONGS 


DEAR HOMELAND (The Old Refrain) Kreisler (High Voice) 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS DONKEY Farrar (High Voice) 
FAIR ROSMARIN Kreisler (High Voice) 
THE SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL..... Kreisler (Medium Voice) 
HERE BEAUTY DWELLS Rachmaninoff (High Voice) 


These and other publications in our catalogue may 
be seen and purchased at your favorite music store. 


67 W. 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 
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OWARD HANSON, director 

of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic at Rochester, N. Y., gave his stu- 
dents a sharp and provocative speech 
at the opening fall convocation. He 
hit at the relatively small “but high- 
ly vocal and important” group of 
American artists which has become 
identified with the radical left-wing 
ideology. The burden of Dr. Han- 
son’s argument was that the arts are 
playing an increasingly important 
part in this twentieth century, even 
in the field of international rela- 
tions, a position which could hardly 
have been envisage fifty years ago, 
and “we must solve our own prob- 


lems, social, cultural and _ educa- 
tion, in our own way.” 


RECENT ad for harpsichords, 

spinets, and clavichords brings 
into focus the revival of old instru- 
ments which has been going on 
steadily for the past few years. There 
has been an increasing number of 
harpsichord recordings appearing on 
the record market recently, and mu- 
sicologists are happily shouting that 
this is the way seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century keyboard music 
should be played. We have an idea 
that the average listener isn’t so 
concerned with the historical cor- 
rectness of the thing. Rather, he has 
found a new instrument to his 
liking, one with a distinctive tonal 
flavor, and he’s perfectly willing to 
accept it. 


GRAY-NOVELLO = 
ongs of Distinction 
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THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS (Medium) ..... _F. Austin 
THE KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM (High, Low & Med.)...........D. C. Thomson 


IN THE SKY (High) 


MY CATHEDRAL (High or Med.) 
PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS (Med. or Low) .... 


CRADLE SONG (High) 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY (High) ......... 


THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE SONG (Med. with Violin obbligato) . J. Brahms 


GENERAL 
LORD, IN THEE DO | TRUST (Solo Cantata for High Voice) 


D. Buxtehude 
Joseph Roff 
Harry Banks 


Approval copies on request 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 
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determines the musical form of a 
piece of music, this can be very 
confusing, especially to a modern 
group of singers, unless they under- 
stand it. It would be as foolish to 
say that sixteenth century music had 
no form as it would be to say that 
sixteenth century English had no 
grammar. If tempo is the most potent 
element of expression in all music, 
it is especially vital in the madrigal, 
where there is no authority except 
the judgment of the performers. 
Though every other license imagin- 
able might be granted in the madri- 
gal, the time element must be co- 
herent throughout the performance 
because the whole of the madrigal 
literature depends for its very ex- 
istence upon the suitable interpreta- 
tion of the varied and complex 
-rhythms with which the music 
abounds. Subtlety, poetic imagina- 
tion, and variety through rhythm 
are among the most characteristic 
features of the madrigals. 


Interpretation 


Much of the fascination of the 
madrigal in performance lies in the 
freedom and diversity of interpreta- 
tion open to the singers. The whole 
effect depends much upon the inter- 
pretation, blending, shading, and 
tessitura of the voices. In the mad- 
rigal, as in any part song, the pri- 
mary aim is to establish a beautiful 
blending of all the voices in a rhyth- 
mical succession of harmonies in 
which all rise and fall and swell to- 
gether. 

Madrigals were generally sung 
without accompaniment, although 
many were accompanied exceptional- 
ly well by the lute, organ, and harp- 
sichord. If the madrigal is sung with 
proper regard to rhythm, expression, 
and suitable emotional feeling, the 
effect can never fail to be one of 
great beauty. 

Madrigals, melodic and enchanting 
in symmetrical proportions and 
moulded in a polyphonic or a homo- 
phonic technique with vertical har- 
monies, were written in both light 
and serious vein. 


Light. According to the seven- 


teenth century conception, the mad- 
rigal must be bright in character 
and must deal with a pastoral sub- 
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ject or some other subject pleasing 
to the ear. It must be modest, retir- 
ing, and infinitely subtle. The pre- 


vailing spirit in madrigal music is 


delicacy and fragility. Light and fast 
moving,” the madrigal, with its re- 
sitient rhythms, is a delight. The 
following is an excellent example ot 
the light vein. 


ABOUT THE MAYPOLE NEW 
In pride of May 
The fields are gay, 
The birds do sweetly sing; 
So nature would 
‘That all things should 
With joy begin the Spring. 
‘Then, Lady dear, 
Do you appear, 
In beauty like the Spring? 
I well dare say 
The birds that day 
More cheerfully will sing. 


—WEELKES. 


Serious. In later years the concep- 
tion changed, as some madrigals 
were grave as well as gay; in fact 
some were grave to the point of be- 
ing dolorous. Some were even written 
in the style of an elegy. 


Nay Ler ME WEEP 
Nay, let me weep, though others’ tears be 
spent, 
Though all eyes dried be, let mine be wet, 
Unto thy grave I'll pay this yearly rent; 
Thy lifeless course demands of me this debt, 


I owe more tears than ever course did 
crave, 


I'll pay more tears than e’er was paid to 


grave. 
—GIBBONS. 


Adrien Willaert (1480-1562), of 
the Venetian School, was the first to 
gather the scattered elements of vocal 
expression and counterpoint and 
construct out of them the form of 
composition called “madrigal.” Pe- 
trarch’s erudite verses became the 
subject for many of his madrigals.* 
Petrarch was the poet who in the 
highest measure fulfilled the de- 
mands of composers seeking a text 
of superior quality. 

English amateurs collected some 
of Willaert’s madrigals and made 
copies of them on the printing press 
at Fossabrone in Venice. These they 
carried back to England, and soon 


*In contrast to the suave, ceremonious, 
spiritualistic style of the Italian madrigal, 
there were no slow-moving chords in the 
English madrigals. 

*He didn’t start his type of writing until 
he was past sixty years of age. 
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the English composers were writing 
madrigals. Their success was instan- 
taneous; a host of composers turned 
to the madrigal form. Thus the 
madrigal traveled from Italy to Eng- 
land, where it blossomed forth into 
a colorful spectacle. In spite of the 
fact that the madrigal in Italy under 
Palestrina (lo son ferito, Vestiva i 
Colli, Alla rive del Tebro) achieved 
a high degree of excellence, it at- 
tained still fuller development in 
England under Byrd, Morey, Gib- 
bons, Weelkes, and Wilbye. 

In 1588, William Byrd (1542- 
1623) wrote the first madrigals in 
England. They were published un- 
der the title of Psalms, Sonnets, and 
Songs of Sadness and Piety. These 
madrigals could be performed as a 
solo voice accompanied by a quartet 
of viols. Musica Transalpina,> by 
Nicholas Yonge, had been printed 
before this set, and since Byrd had 
contributed to this volume he should 
be classed as the first English madri- 
gal composer. A cursory glance at his 
madrigals indicates that many of 
them were as good as the best of the 
Italian composers. 

No trace of the Italian influence 
can be found in Byrd’s madrigals. 
His originality would not let him 
sidestep. In his mind and in his 
blood he had an idea of secular 
music entirely different from the 
Italian. Such cannot be said for 
Weelkes and Wilbye, as they com- 
pletely absorbed the Italian style. 
Byrd’s madrigals are a combination 
of pure musical inspiration linked 
with an astonishing wealth of mel- 
ody. He also had a remarkable power 
of pure melodic inventiveness, a 
gift in which he was far superior to 
the Italians and to all his English 
contemporaries. His cross rhythms 
and alternations of 3/2 and 6/4 
bars made his madrigals much more 
tuneful than those of the continental 
composers. This Sweet and Merry 
Month of May is the madrigal by 
which Byrd is most widely known. 


In crystal towers and turrets richly set 

With glittering gems that shine against the 
sun, 

In regal rooms of jasper and of jet, 

Content of mind not always likes to woon, 


*Half a century after the madrigal’s ap- 
pearance in Italy. 

* The 57 compositions in this volume in- 
clude some of Palestrina, Marenzio, Ferra- 
bosco, Lassus, and Monte. 


(Continued on page 58) 


Composers’ Corner 


UCH fine music for children 

has been written by childless 
composers—often for the children of 
their friends or relatives. Humper- 
dinck wrote Hansel and Gretel tor 
his sister’s children. Brahms wrote 
many songs for the Schumann chil- 
dren. Tchaikovsky’s Sixteen Songs 
for Children were for the children of 
a friend. Beethoven wrote a lovely 
piano piece “for Elise.” 

On the other hand, many of us 
adults have difficulty in playing 
much of the music which composers 
such as Bach and Schumann reput- 
edly wrote for their children. 


BEST CURE FOR 
‘LIP TROUBLE! 


MOUTHPIECES 


Available in 
many sizes, 

rim shapes. 
and cup styles 
forall brass 


Bach mouth- 
~ pieces have 
helped thou- 
‘sands of musi- 
cians all over 


the world. 


The new edition of 
the authoritative Bach 
Mouthpiece Guide is now 
available. 121 different 
models are described in 
detail. A copy is yours 

for the asking. 


VINCENT BACH CORPORATION 
621-H East 216th Street. 
ae New York 67, N. Y. 
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TELLS HOW to rank bands from 30 
to 90 or more pieces, in effective for- 
mation. Also gives helpful hints on 
instruments to use and parts they 
should play. Provides space for names 
of players beside each instrument. 
Compiled on information supplied by 
leading directors of marching bands. 
Send for free copy today! 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


An easy approach to melody instruments 
for the pre-band student. Contains complet 
instruction with the use of many popular- 
standard compositions for solo exercises. 
The appeal of these melodies, widely known 


Includes: Peggy O'Neil, Singin’ In The Rain, 
Anchors Aweigh, I'm Sitting On Top Of The 
World, All | Do Is Dream Of You, Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ To Town and many others. 


Price 75¢ 
Send for FREE Specimen Copy 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 Seventh Avenue New York 19,N_ Y 


through radio, will provoke greater interest. 


BLIND 


(Continued from page 57) 


But often times it pleaseth her to stay, 
In simple cotes enclosed with walls of clay. 


Byrd, as one in the chain of Eng- 
lish composers, towers above Fayr- 
fax, Cornyshe, Dowland, Ford, and 
the rest. William Byrd, homo mira- 
bilis, founder of the English Mad- 
rigal School, is regarded by many as 
the greatest English composer of all 
times. 

Thomas Morley (1557-1603), first 
of the great English madrigalists and 
the most characteristically English of 
them all, wrote many of the finest 
madrigals of this period when they 
excelled in the light rhythmic style 
of the ballet. Triumphs of Oriana 
was a collection which appeared in 
England under the editorship of 
Morley. It contained 26 madrigals by 
the most famous composers and it 
became the favorite madrigal book. 
Each madrigal ended with, ‘‘Long 
live fair Oriana.” “Oriana” and 
“Gloriana” were fanciful names ap- 
plied to Queen Elizabeth by certain 
poets of the time. Gastaldi’s Balleti 
di Cantare, Sonare e Ballare, a group 
of graceful dance songs with lilting 
refrains, became models for Morley 
in his later volume entitled, Ballets, 
or Fa-La’s, in which one can picture 
many vivid and fascinating scenes 
of country life. Although William 
Byrd was the actual founder of the 
English Madrigal School, his illus- 
trious pupil, Thomas Morley, was 
undoubtedly the leading personality 
and in a sense the father of the 
School. 

Nicholas Yonge (?-1619), in 1588 
and again in 1597, published his 
Musica Transalpina, a collection of 
Italian madrigals which he translated 
into English. It was this collection 
that established the singing habit in 
England. Yonge organized a singing 
school which met in his home daily. 
By becoming so familiar with these 
madrigals, English composers felt 
encouraged to write madrigals of 
their own, and before long they 
equalled the Italian and Flemish 
models. 

Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) was 
the father of pure Anglican music 
and one of the most important fig- 
ures in the Tudor School. Gibbons 
wrote the First Set of Madrigals and 


°The translation into English did not 
make good poetry. 
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GAIN and again everything goes 

4 4+ to show that strategy is one 
component of the conductor’s equip- 
ment that cannot be neglected! 
When composer Don Gillis visited 
one of our southern cities some time 
ago to conduct one of his works 
with the local symphony, he found 
hard going at the rehearsal. The 
work just wasn’t getting into shape 
and the men seemed restless. 

Instead of becoming worried or 
losing his temper over the way things 
were going, Gillis merely stopped 
the rehearsal, assumed his most win- 
ning smile and said, “I know just 
how you feel, fellows; I played in an 
orchestra once myself, and I learned 
to hate all composers!” 

After that, the musicians outdid 
themsleves in helping to prepare the 
new work for performance. 
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Motets in Five Parts. Exquisite 
rhythms, curving sweeps of melody, 
and the rise and fall of polyphony 
in delicate tonal graduations com- 
bined to make Gibbons’ style unique 
and aesthetically irresistible. He 
possessed in the highest degree that 
most difficult art of personal expres- 
sion through what may be termed a 
multiple medium. He depended up- 
on the effect of the whole. The mind 
and soul of Gibbons are omnipres- 
ent, and his simplest as well as his 
most elaborate utterance is colored 
by his personality. Technique does 
not materialize for the sake of tech- 
nique only. He always has something 
to say that is worth while; he always 
gives us something rare that cannot 
be found elsewhere in English music. 
Individuality, dignity of style, varied 
moods, depth of meaning, intense 
beauty, picturesqueness, and superb 
part-writing are the most character- 
istic features of his madrigals. Al- 
though they possess exceptional fer- 
tility of invention, they are contra- 
puntal and severe at times and are 
among the most difficult to sing in 
the madrigal literature, partly be- 
cause of the extreme compass and 
partly because of the complexity of 
rhythms. 


(Continued in next issue) 


Conductors’ Corner 


UGENE YSAYE, the famous 

violinist and conductor, once 
hired an orchestra for four rehearsals 
and a concert in Paris. The first re- 
hearsal was a reading session. At the 
second, Ysaye, ready to do some real 
“woodshedding” on the program, 
found to his dismay that fully half 
his orchestra were substitutes; it 
seemed that the regular men had 
obtained a better-paying job for that 
day. The remaining two rehearsals 
saw equally alarming changes in per- 
sonnel. At the end of the final re- 
hearsal Ysaye, thoroughly disheart- 
ened, walked over to the timpani 
player and extended his hand, 
“My good man, I want to thank you 
for attending all the rehearsals. It 
1s a consolation to know there is one 
conscientious musician in the or- 
chestra.” 

The poor timpanist was taken 
aback. “Thank you, Maestro,” he 
said. “But I am only a substitute! 
The regular man will be here for 
the concert!” 
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MUSICAL MAZE 


By M. Farmer 


ACROSS 


. One of the Three B’s 
. Fastener 

. Carried 

. Operatic solo 

- More gentle 

. Woodwind instrument 
. Basis of music 

. Slight (mus.) 

. Broad 

. Note of the scale 

. Abner’s friend 

. Lucia’s is famous 


. Southern state...(abbr.) 
. Oil suppliers 

. Even (poetic) 

Balance (abbr.) 

. Afloat 

. Wife’s title 

. Brass instrument 

. Modern Fr. composer 
. Letter of the alphabet 
. Prelude in C# 

. Region 

. As (Ger.) 

. Hebrew 

. Suffix 

. Printer’s symbols 


. Cent (abbr.) 
. Fold 

. Biblical prophet 
. Withdrawers 

. Agents 

. Played a violin 

- Death notice 

. Wand 


(Solution on page 46) 


. Compound 

. Empire State (abbr.) 
. Town in North Italy 
. Native of Havana 

. Fruit 

. Write 

. Note of the scale 

. Off pitch 

. Knot 

. Platform for a chorus 
. Network 

. Set of drums 

. Forwarded 

. Above 

. Uncanny 

. Makes lace 


DOWN 


. Low voice 
2. Play with bow 
. Company (Span. abbr.) 


Chorus 


. Born 

Ormandy 

. Book of the Bible 

. Decade 

. Item of clothing 

. Steamship (abbr.) 

. Wooden shoes 

. A wine 

. Charcoal drawing 

. Uninterested in music, 


drama, painting, etc. 


. Swelling on the foot 

. Manuscripts (abbr.) 

. Drummer 

. Setting of Hamlet 

. Constituent 

. Moderately slow (mus.) 
. Broth 

. Age 

. Cubic centimeter 


(abbr.) 


. Afterward 

. Lessen 

. Sixth month (Heb.) 
. Holy season 

. Master of .... 


(pianist) 


. Prefix meaning “on” 
. Ocean 
. Compass point 
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HEN he attended col- 

lege in Prague, KURT 
BAUM (p. 7) was a medical 
student and highly active in 
many sports. At one time he 
was amateur heavyweight 
boxing champion of Prague 
and counted Max Schmeling 
among his sparring partners. 
After deciding to relinquish 
medicine in favor of music, 
he went to Munich and 
Vienna for study. In 1932 he won an international sing- 
ing contest in Vienna (700 singers competed) and there- 
by began an extensive career in which he has established 
himself as a singer of heroic qualities, both vocally and 
physically. 


O* many college campuses there are choirs that 
present programs of high order and with excep- 
tional skill and competence. They bring fame and glory 
to themselves and their conductors. We do not believe 
it is too much to say that sometimes they are used for 
professional exploitation. We think that A. C, 
VORAN’S story (p. 9) is a refreshing one. His choir 
members are getting music plus. 


THELMA ALTMAN (p. 75) 
doesn’t own a single pair of 
slacks, and there is a reason. 
Most of her operatic roles re- 
quire her to dress in boy’s 
clothing — as Stephano in 
Romeo and Juliet; Siebel in 
faust, the Czarevich in Boris 
Godunoff, Hansel in Hansel 
and Gretel, and Nichlausse in 
Tales of Hoffman. When she 
gets away from the opera 
house she is lnieentabend in dresses! Miss Altman is a 
native of Buffalo. In one short year she moved from the 
chorus of Rosalinda, on Broadway, to leading roles in 
the Met. 


T is not unusual to hear music educators present a 
wide variety of alibis for the absence of competent 
string players in schools. But some of them do some- 
thing about the problem. One of them is MELVIN 
SCHNEIDER (p. 77), who is in charge of the music 
curriculum of the Campus (laboratory) School of Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. We have heard 
and seen him work with young string players. He can 
do what he talks about. 


oo travel was in full swing this summer. 
There were many organized tours for teachers and 
students who wished to visit cultural centers. We thought 
it would be interesting to get the viewpoint of one who 
is not a musician by trade. MRS. GRACE GREENE is a 
first grade teacher in Stevens School, Philadelphia. 
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native of northeastern 

Pennsylvania, WALTER 
E. NALLIN (p. 14) received 
his earlier training in several 
nearby schools and then com- 
pleted his graduate study at 
Columbia University and 
New York University. He is 
now serving as instructor in 
music and director of band 
at City College of New York. 
He is also on the Fine Arts 
Faculty of Yeshiva University in New York City. Mr. 
Nallin has written extensively on music education topics 
and is active in the affairs of the College Band Directors 
National Association. 


KATE MOE (p. 70) must have done a lot of traveling 
when she went to school: Univ. of Minn., Univ. of 
Idaho, New England Conservatory, Univ. of Southern 
Cal., and Royal Conservatory in Copenhagen. During 
World War II she was a Lieut. (j.g.) in the Coast 
Guard. Now she is serving as voice and music education 
instructor in Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale. 


ORT WAYNE has a uni- 
‘versal problem. Church 
organists are hard to find, 
_ especially for small churches 
_ with limited budgets. They 
cannot afford conservatory- 
trained organists. So RAY- 
MOND S. BEIGHTS (p. 1), 
~ of the North Side High School 
music faculty, decided his 
school should use it electronic 
organ to provide training to 
students who could pa it to practical use in local 
churches. It works. We were very much intrigued by the 
resourceful plan for the use of earphones with the 
organ in a busy auditorium. 


EMMETT EARL BLIND has a full-time job as mu- 
sic instructor in the Elkton (Md.) High School, 
but somehow or other he finds the time and effort to dig 
up a lot of information about subjects having to do 
with music. Music Journal readers will recall his series 
of articles dealing with music in Shakespeare’s works. 


so many pupils 
seemed to have difficulty 
in visualizing scales at the 
keyboard, LaMAR PETER- 
SON (p.. 73) felt that it was 
up to him to do something 
about it, and he did, in the 
form of a series of cards such 
as the one shown on page 1} 
He has used them with his 
students in Mozart School of 
Music, of which he is directot, 
in Salt Lake City. He reports that several hundred 
teachers throughout the country are using them with 
success. Mr. Peterson is a native of Utah and for fifteen 
years has been organist in Second Church of Christ 
Scientist. 
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Jarbon- FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE Richard Rodgers 


2 ue HOW HIGH THE MOON 
Church 


o find, | CAN’T GET STARTED Vernon Duke 


Morgan Lewis 


hurches 

val = IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT Cole Porter 

RAY- 

(p. 11), I'VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN Cole Porter 
School | 

we | =. ORCHIDS IN THE MOONLIGHT Vincent Youmans 
ning to 
n local SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES Jerome Kern 
1 by the 
ith the 


STRANGE MUSIC Wright-Forrest 


School, 
YOU’LL NEVER WALK ALONE Richard Rodgers 
\is series 

works. 


mu- THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME Jerome Kern 
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The Great Traditional Song 


THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
For Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment 50¢ 4 
Arranged by Healey Willan for Mixed Chorus a capela 20¢ J 


HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


Mark Warnow's Famous Holiday Arrangement 
: ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
pe Orchestration (Mark Warnow’s Special) $1.00 
Sheet Music 35¢ 
Mixed Chorus Arrangement with Piano Accompaniment  20¢ 


The Perennial Favorite 


LET’S LIGHT THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Sheet Music 35¢ 


SONGS OF DEVOTION Newest and finest collection of sacred songs chosen from the great 


musical literature of all time ... includes BIRTHDAY OF THE KING, J 
aE CROSSING THE Bar, OPEN THE GATES OF THE TEMPLE, THE Hoty City, 


a: and 30 other memorable favorites . . . for solo voice with piano 
‘a CELEBRATED Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religious music ... 4 


SACRED PI ANO SOLOS compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among 4 


them are THE Heavens ARE TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PRELUDE @ 
iN C Minor, and Ave Maria by Schubert . . . 64 pages... $1.00 


3 THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES 
a New modern arrangements of IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD THE THINGS I LOVE 7} 
WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC I HEAR A RHAPSODY q 


standard and current popular 


IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN THE COUNTRY YOU WALK BY 

hit songs from the catalogs of 

leadine BMI-publicher affiliat RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE MEXICALI ROSE 
HIGH ON A WINDY HILL MARCHETA 
. . Titles are available in ar- THE CORNBELT SYMPHONY LOVE IS A SONG 
3 rangements for Male Chorus, SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON THERE I GO j 
= Mixed Chorus and Women’s ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE HI, NEIGHBOR! 
a8 Voices. Write for your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 
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